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THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  THE  VILLAGE  SAID. 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape  ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slandrous  tongue. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Il /TR.  TEMPLE  departed  for  town  next 
^^^  morning,  with  Leonora  and  Kate, 
leaving  a  letter  in  the  post-office  directed  to 
Mrs.  Marston  Sebright. 

This  letter,  and  also  the  Rev.  Vypar 
Voyd,  reached  Ashton  Minima  the  next 
day. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"My  dear  Mr.  Voyd,  I  owe  you  a 
thousand  thanks  for  all  you  have  done," 
said  Mrs.  Sebright.  ''You  have  been  the 
salvation  of  my  boy.  See  this  note  from  Mr. 
Temple.  He  evidently  understands  what  is 
the  matter,  and  is  removing  his  daughter 
out  of  Jack's  way.  How  very  sensible  he 
must  be." 

"Most  sensible,"  said  the  vicar,  as  he  read 
the  note,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"Madam, 

"  I  understand  that  you  wished 
a  message  conveyed  to  me  through  the  Rev. 
Vypar  Voyd,  concerning  the  acquaintance 
between  your  son  and  my  daughter.  They 
met  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr.  Frowde, 
and  no  doubt  the  badinage  usual  amongst 
young  folk  has  passed  between  them.  But 
that  there  is  nothing  serious  so  far  as  my 
daughter  is  concerned  I  am  certain,  as  she 
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confides  evervtliing  in  me.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  that  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
village  gossip. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  be  away  from  home 
for  some  little  time,  so  your  anxiety  regard- 
ing your  son  may  be  allayed  so  far  as  my 
daughter  is  concerned. 
"  I  am,  Madam, 

^'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  William  Temple." 

"Most  sensible,  indeed,"  repeated  the 
vicar,  as  he  read  the  note  a  second  time,  for 
his  brain  did  not  take  it  all  in  at  first.  "  I 
thought  I  should  succeed  in  showing  him 
how  necessary  it  was  to  interfere.  He 
has  evidently  taken  her  away  on  pur- 
pose. I  found  him  rather  difficult  to  per- 
suade at  first ;  but  I  used  my  best  endeavours 
— my  very  best  endeavours — I  can  assure 
you,  Mrs.  Sebright." 
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*'  And  I  am  most  grateful  to  you,"  replied 
the  lady.     ''I  can  never  repay  you." 

The  vicar  remained  some  time.  He  did 
not  tell  Mrs.  Sebright  of  liis  mistakes  of  the 
previous  day ;  but  he  did  tell  her  a  great 
deal  about  what  he  termed  the  ''excessively 
unbecoming  conduct  of  Miss  Temple."  It 
was  agreed  that  Kate  was  got  out  of  the 
way  just  in  time,  as  Jack  was  expected  home 
shortly  with  the  doctor,  who  was  asked  to 
stay  at  Ashton  Minima  for  a  couple  of  days 
on  his  way  to  town. 

The  vicar  went  home  rejoicing.  He  had 
been  half  afraid  of  the  result  of  an  interview 
between  Temple  and  Mrs.  Sebright ;  but 
that  letter  was  all  he  could  wish. 

And  now  gossip  was  more  rife  than  ever 
in  the  village. 

Miss  Temple  had  "  done  something  wrong, 
and  was  suddenly  taken  away  by  her 
father,"  was  the  current  report,  and  "  not  to 
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be  wondered  at  when  the  father  was  no 
better  than  he  should  be,"  said  some ;  and 
young  Mr.  Sebright  was  "  mixed  up  with 
it,"  or  Mr.  Frowde,  or  Mr.  Forncett,  or  all 
of  them,  according  to  some. 

This  was  the  talk  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  and  amongst  as  much  of  the  upper 
as  condescended  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  there  was  a  grand  buzzing  amongst 
the  upper  classes,  the  small  gentry,  and 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  occupant 
of  The  Birches  was  positively  a  nobleman's 
son,  they  had  just  found  out,  and  scarcely 
anyone  had  called  on  him.  What  had  they 
all  been  doing  not  to  know  this?  He  was 
actually  the  Honourable  Frank  Forncett,  and 
his  card  was  not  lying  on  any  of  their 
tables. 

''  How  could  I  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take?" said  old  Mrs.  Ashley,  who  thought 
she  had  the  peerage  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
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"  Reach  me  '  Debrett,' "  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  "  and  let  us  look  it  up." 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said,  laying  the  book  on 
her  lap,  and  pointing  to  the  name  with  one 
hand,  while  she  carefully  arranged  her  eye- 
glasses with  the  other.  "  '  Forncett.  Family 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Ravensbourne.'  Now 
let  us  turn  to  Ravensbourne.  Here  it  is. 
*  Ravensbourne,  Earl  of.  Charles  Forn- 
cett, fourth  Earl,  born  1830.  Brother 
living,  Frank,  unmarried.'  Just  take  it, 
Patricia,  my  dear,  and  read  it  all  out  to 
me." 

Her  daughter  took  the  volume,  and  read 
it  out  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Of  course,  now  I  remember  all  about 
it,  but  had  forgotten  the  family  name.  Why, 
he  married  a  second  cousin  of  the  second 
wife  of  Sir  Watkin  Ashley,  of  Protheli." 

The  Ashleys,  who  had  in  former  times 
married  into  Welsh  families,  and  had  some 
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Welsh  blood  in  them,  were  great  at  relation- 
ships, and  could  nearly  always  prove  that 
they  were  in  some  way  connected  with  any 
noble  family  that  was  mentioned. 

"  Patricia,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  ^'  we'll  leave  cards." 

And  as  Mrs.  Ashley  was  considered  to  be 
the  head  of  the  very  small  country  gentry 
who  constituted  what  they  were  pleased  to 
term  '^society"  round  Copse  Hill,  Frank 
Forncett  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  into  the 
exclusive  set,  supposing  he  wished  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  IL 

AN     ENTANGLEMENT. 
ASTROLOGOS : 

Pick  up  your  thread. 

Alouette  : 
I  did  not  know  it  fell,  papa. 

ASTROLOGOS : 

How  like  a  prosy  talker,  who,  oblivious, 
Lets  fall  his  story's  thread,  and  plodding  ignorant. 
Pursues  his  wordy  way  until  entanglement 
Breaks  off  his  luckless  speech. 
Alouette  : 
Pm  sure  such  accident 
Ne'er  happens  to  a  woman's  conversation  though. 
The  Comedy  of  Dreains. 

DR.  ONESIMUS  SUTTON  and  the  Rev. 
Marston  Sebright  are  sitting  over  the 
dinner-table  at  Ashton  Minima  on  a  chilly 
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evening  late  in  the  autmnn.  Jack  has  left 
the  "  old  boys,"  as  he  irreverently  termed 
them,  to  enjoy  their  filberts  and  port  and 
theology.  But  it  is  not  theology  they  are 
discussing.  Jack  is  with  his  mother  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  does  not  look  happy, 
for  the  day  before  he  left  Devonshire  he  had 
a  note  fi'om  Mrs.  Frowde,  telling  him  of 
Kate's  departure.  He  could  not  make  out 
what  this  sudden  movement  meant.  Kate 
had  sent  messages  through  Mrs.  Frowde,  in 
which  she  talked  confidently  of  seeing  him 
when  he  came  home,  and  now  she  had  sud- 
denly gone,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  when 
she  would  be  back.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  it.  Mrs.  Sebright  was  in 
good  spirits,  not  only  at  having  her  son  back 
again,  but  because  she  imagined  that  any 
intercourse  between  him  and  Kate  was 
effectually  stopped.  She  talked  cheerfully 
with  him  for  some  time,  carefully  avoiding 
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any  mention  of  either  Mr.  Voyd  or  the 
Frowdes. 

She  questioned  Jack  about  Devonshire 
and  Dr.  Sutton,  but  Jack  only  answered 
mechanically,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  her  cheerful  tone. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  Jack  said — 

"  Has  Mr.  Voyd  been  here  much,  mo- 
ther ?" 

"I  think  he  has  called  three  or  four  times 
while  you  were  away,  my  dear.  He  always 
inquired  most  anxiously  after  you.  He's  a 
true  friend  of  yours,  Jack." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  mother." 

''  My  dear  boy,  no  one  could  be  more 
anxious  for  your  welfare  than  he  is.  Be- 
lieve me.  Jack,  he  is  as  anxious  as  myself 
about  you." 

''  I  should  prefer  a  little  less  anxiety  on 
his  part,"  said  Jack. 

*'  Really,  Jack,  I'm  afraid  you  are  very 
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much  altered.  You  used  not  to  talk  like 
this." 

"When  did  he  last  come,  mother?'" 

"About  ten  days  ago,  my  dear." 

"Oh  !"  said  Jack,  in  a  curious  tone. 

He  was  wondering  whether  that  visit  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  departure  of  the 
Temples. 

''  I  shall  go  over  to  Copse  Hill  when  the 
doctor's  gone,"  said  Jack.  "  It  won't  do  to 
go  before,  as  I  shall  stay  the  night.  The 
days  are  so  short,  and  the  lanes  across  there 
are  probably  bad,  and  Frowde  will  give  me 
a  bed,  I  know." 

''  Jack,  my  dear  boy,  do  let  me  persuade 
you  not  to  visit  those  people." 

"You  must  let  me  judge  for  myself,  mo- 
ther. You  know  nothinsr  about  them  but 
by  hearsay :  I  know  them  well,  and  I  knov/ 
and  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  the 
friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Manly  Frowde. 
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I  should  never  have  gone  into  the  Church 
but  for  him.  I  am  learning  from  him  to 
distinguish  truth  from  humbug,  and  honesty 
from  hypocrisy,  and  I  can  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  Mr.  Voyd  is  a  humbug." 

Jack's  voice  had  reached  a  tone  of  great 
indiirnation  as  he  finished  his  sentence. 

''  Hush,  hush,  Jack,"  said  his  mother, 
^'  how  can  you  use  such  language  to  me, 
and  of  such  a  man  ?  Jack,  you  are  making 
your  mother  very  miserable." 

She  said  this  in  so  earnest  a  way  that 
Jack  felt  remorseful.  He  went  and  stood 
over  her  and  kissed  her,  and  said, 

"  Dear  mother,  forgive  me.  I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  you.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
very  strongly  when  I  hear  a  weak  man 
like  Mr.  Yoyd  passing  judgment  on  a  man 
like  Frowde.  But,  mother,  let  us  settle  the 
question  by  appealing  to  my  father.  If  he 
says  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  give  up  the 
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acquaintance   of  tlie    Frowdes,    I   will    do 
so. 

•  Mrs.  Sebrisfht  did  not  want  the  matter 
referred  to  her  husband.  She  had,  acting 
on  ]\lr.  Voyd's  advice,  not  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him  at  all,  and  she  always  felt  a 
little  guilty  about  it,  and  dreaded  the  time 
when  it  might  all  come  out ;  so  slie  said, 

"  No,  Jack,  I  see  no  use  in  doing  that, 
because  your  father  knows  nothing  of  Mr. 
Frowde's  private  character.  He  only  knows 
hina  as  a  public  man.  It  is  his  private  cha- 
racter unfits  him  for  your  society,  and  you 
are  likely  to  make  very  undesirable  ac- 
quaintances at  his  house.  Jack — dear  Jack 
— you  used  to  be  so  different  before  you 
knew  those  people  ;  you  used  to  tell  me 
everything,  and  now  you  scarcely  ever  talk 
to  me.  You  cannot  see  what  a  difference 
has  come  over  you.  You  never  mention 
whom  you  meet  when  you  go  to  see  those 
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people,  and  that  shows  you  are  ashamed 
to  do  so." 

^'How  can  you  say  so,  mother?  You 
know  I  continually  talk  about  the  people  I 
meet  there,  for  I  never  meet  any  so  nice  any- 
where else." 

"But,  Jack,  who  are  those  Temples  you 
meet,  that  Mr.  Voyd  mentioned  to  you  the 
last  time  you  were  home." 

''  Everybody  knows  Mr.  Temple.  I  dare- 
say if  you  ask  father  he  knows  all  about 
him." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  his  public  character;  but 
what  of  his  private  character  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  other 
people's.  I  should  say  he  was  a  very  up- 
right and  severe  man  in  private  life.  I 
know  I  feel  rather  frightened  of  him." 
Which  was  true,  or  he  might  have  gone 
straight  to  him  at  first  when  he  fell  in  love 
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with  little  Kate,  and  have  saved  her  and 
himself  much  unhappiness. 

"But  what  of  Mrs.  Temple?"  said  Mrs. 
Sebright. 

"I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her," 
said  Jack,  "  but  hope  to  know  her  soon." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Sebright,  with  a 
shudder.     "  And  Miss  Temple  ?" 

''  She  is  the  sweetest  and  brightest  lady  I 
ever  met,"  said  Jack. 

"Oh!  Jack,  Jack,  what  are  you  saying? 
Do  you  know  she  is  the  common  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Her  name  is  in  everyone's 
mouth  in  connection  with  several  gentlemen  : 
yourself  amongst  the  number,  I  grieve  to 
say.  Jack." 

"  Mother,"  almost  shouted  Jack,  "  I  can- 
not— I  will  not  stand  this,  even  from  you. 
This  is  too  much."  And  he  got  up,  and 
walked  excitedly  out  of  the   room.     Mrs. 
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Sebright  very  soon  followed  him.  She 
knew  her  son  well,  and  she  saw  he  was 
really  upset.  She  threw  down  her  knitting, 
and  walked  quickly  upstairs.  Her  knitting 
cotton  had  become  entangled  in  the  fringe 
of  a  little  shawl  she  had  thrown  over  lier 
shoulders  ;  but  in  her  anxiety  she  did  not 
notice  this,  so  she  drew  the  thread  all  the 
way  up  with  her.  She  went  to  Jack's  door, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
refused  admittance.  She  begged  him  to 
let  her  come  in ;  but  Jack  would  give  no 
answer. 

Meanwhile,  Marston  Sebright  and  Dr. 
Sutton,  both  comfortably  filled  with  good 
port,  left  the  dining-room  and  walked  across 
to  the  drawing-room,  which  they  did  not 
enter  with  their  usual  dignity. 

"Hallo!  what's  all  this?"  said  Mr. 
Sebright,  catching  hold  of  the  doctor  to 
prevent     himself    from    falling.     "What's 
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happened  ?     My   feet  are    entangled    in    a 
cat's-cradle." 

He  looked  round  the  room,  so  soon  as  he 
could  get  disentangled,  and  saw  the  knitting 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  a  paper  and 
paper-knife  which  Jack  had  thrown  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Sebright 
hearing  the  noise,  ran  down,  with  a  face 
that  added  to  the  general  look  of  confusion. 
Mrs.  Sebright  was  usually  a  very  placid- 
looking  woman.  She  would  go  on  in  the 
same  regular  way  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  She  was  seldom  out  of  temper, 
and  scarcely  ever  changed  the  expression  of 
her  countenance.  Therefore,  when  her 
husband  saw  her,  he  felt  more  astonished 
than  ever,  and  said, 

'^What  can  be  the  matter,  my  dear? 
The  doctor  and  I  have  had  to  make  a 
most  undignified  entrance  to  this  room. 
We  found   our   feet   surrounded   by   some 

VOL.  III.  c 
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stringy  material.  I  hope,  doctor,  I  did 
not  seriously  inconvenience  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor. 

''  Jack  is  not  very  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Sebright,  "  and  has  retired  to  his  room.  I 
went  up  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for 
him,  and  unfortunately  carried  my  knitting- 
thread  entangled  in  my  shawl.  I'm  so 
sorry,  Dr.  Sutton,  to  have  so  nearly  caused 
you  an  accident." 

''Don't  mention  it,  madam." 

"Jack  ill!"  said  Mr.  Sebright,  "why,  he 
seemed  well  enough  at  dinner.  What  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"Nothing  more  than  a  headache,  I  think; 
I  daresay  he  will  be  well  by  the  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Sebright. 

But  Mr.  Sebright,  who  was  unused  to  so 
much  agitation  in  the  house,  could  see  that 
there  was  something  more  than  a  headache. 
He  thought  that  the  mother  would  not  care 
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to  make  the  doctor  uncomfortable  by  show- 
ing too  much  anxiety,  and  he  knew  the  boy 
would  be  safe  in  her  hands,  so  he  said  no- 
thing more  about  it. 

Mrs.  Sebright  went  to  bed  early,  leaving 
her  husband  and  Dr.  Sutton  in  the  drawing- 
room.  As  she  passed  her  son's  door,  she 
asked  once  more  to  be  allowed  to  come  in ; 
but  she  received  no  answer. 

Later  on,  when  Mr.  Sebright  had  seen 
the  doctor  to  his  room,  he  went  to  his  son's 
room,  intending  to  open  the  door  softly  and 
have  a  look  at  him,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  every  night  when  Jack  was  a 
boy,  but  he  found  the  door  locked. 

"  Jack's  door  locked  !  How  very  singu- 
lar! He  never  used  to  lock  it.  •  My  dear," 
he  said,  going  into  his  bedroom,  "  the  boy's 
door  is  locked !" 

But  Mrs.  Sebright,  having  begun  this  bit 
of  deceit  with  her  husband,  felt  compelled 

c2 
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to  go  on,  SO  she  pretended  to  be  asleep  to 
avoid  explanations,  and  Mr.  Sebright  got 
no  answer  to  his  remark. 
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JACK    INDIGNANT. 


They  say — quliat  say  tliey  ?     Let  them  say. 

Old  Scottish  Motto. 


WHEN  Jack  shut  himself  in  his  room, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and 
held  his  head  with  both  hands,  as  if  he 
almost  felt  it  was  necessary  to  hold  his 
reason  in.  The  one  woman  in  the  world 
whom  he  loved  above  everything,  who 
seemed  so  divine  a  creature  to  him  that  she 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  woman,  was 
spoken  of  as  a  common  creature,  and  that 
by  his  mother.     The  thought  was  too  liorri- 
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ble.  For  a  few  moments  he  hated  his 
mother,  and  felt  as  if  he  would  like  never 
to  look  on  her  again. 

He  thought  of  his  beautiful,  innocent 
little  Kate,  who  seemed  so  pure  and  good 
to  him  that  he  considered  it  sacrilege  to 
think  of  her  when  not  surrounded  by  con- 
genial influences.  He  used  to  like  to  get 
out  into  the  open  country,  where  he  could 
hear  nothing  but  the  song  of  birds  and  feel 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  God,  and  think 
about  Kate,  and  think  and  think  till  he 
almost  fancied  he  had  her  spirit  with  him. 
Whenever  he  had  any  little  annoyance,  he 
used  to  fancy  he  could  shake  it  oif  by  get- 
ting away  to  "  talk  to  Kate,"  as  he  called  it. 
He  had  set  her  up  as  a  divinity,  and  now 
his  divinity  was  spoken  of  as  the  lowest  of 
creatures. 

He  tossed  his  head  about  wildly,  and  then 
paced  up  and   down   the   room,  and  then 
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again  sank  into  the  chair,  and  threw  his 
strong  body  from  one  position  to  another, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  would  grasp  at  some 
imaginary  foe.  He  wanted  to  exhaust  his 
rage  and  strength  on  something,  and  knew 
not  what.  He  felt  his  head  burninof  and 
his  mouth  dry,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
clutch  at  something  with  his  hands.  He 
opened  the  window  and  put  his  head  out, 
and  the  cool  air  sobered  him  a  little. 
Then  he  drank  water  and  bathed  his  head, 
and  sat  down  to  try  to  think. 

But  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
think  calmly.  He  called  to  his  little  Kate, 
and  tried  to  imagine  that  she  would  come, 
in  spirit,  to  help  him,  but  every  time  he 
thought  of  her,  he  also  thought  of  the  vile 
accusations  against  her,  and  was  wild  with 
rao^e.  He  never  doubted  her  for  one  moment. 
Then  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  to  be  calm 
and  look  at  the  matter  quietly,  and  see  what 
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Avas  to  be  done,  for  perhaps  Kate  was  her- 
self suffering  from  the  vile  charges.  The 
time  was  so  near  now  that  he  could  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Temple  and  offered  himself  as 
a  husband  for  Kate,  and  all  this  would  now 
take  away  his  chances.  Lovers  always  exag- 
gerate their  difficulties,  and  it  seemed  to  Jack 
that  this  was  a  very  serious  difiiculty. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  four  o'clock.  He 
wished  it  were  light,  that  he  might  at 
once  carry  his  resolution  into  effect,  for  he 
meant  to  start  at  daybreak  and  go  to  see 
Manly  Frowde  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
ask  his  advice.  He  undressed,  and  tried  to 
get  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. At  seven  o'clock  he  turned  out, 
went  to  the  stables,  and  had  Bessie  out.  He 
left  a  message  for  his  mother  that  he  hoped 
Dr.  Sutton  would  excuse  him,  but  he  had  a 
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severe  headache  from  the  railway  journey 
of  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  out  for  a  long 
ride  to  shake  it  off.  When  this  message  was 
repeated  at  the  breakfast  table,  Mr.  Sebright 
looked  as  if  he  thought  something  unusual 
had  happened,  but  he  said  nothing,  as  Dr. 
Sutton  w^as  present. 

Jack  found  Manly  Frowde  just  turned  out 
of  bed,  feeding  his  pigeons  and  looking  as 
happy  and  bright  as  ever,  followed  by  his 
big  dog. 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  Jack,  ''  looking  as 
happy  and  well  as  ever,  with  your  wife  and 
dog  by  your  side  as  usual,  I  was  going  to 
say,  but  I  suppose   the    wife  is   not  down 

yet." 

"No,  she  is  upstairs  waiting  to  know  the 
result  of  the  post,"  and  he  produced  a  bundle 
of  unopened  letters  and  papers  from  his 
pocket. 

'"  You  always  look  so  happy ;  you  never 
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seem  to  have  any  difficulties  in  life.  The 
world  comes  easily  to  you."  He  said  this 
so  sadly  that  Frowde  guessed  there  was 
somethinsj  the  matter. 

"  Of  course  I'm  happy,"  said  Frowde. 
"  Difficulties  are  plentiful  enough  with  me, 
but  then,  they  were  made  to  be  overcome, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  overcoming  them.  Aren't 
you  happy  also,  m}^  dear  boy  ?  or  are  you 
pining  for  your  little  lady-love,  who  has  been 
carried  away  just  as  you  have  come  to  look 
after  her  ?  You'll  be  running  away  with 
her  altogether,  I  suppose,  soon." 

But  Manly  Frowde  saw  that  his  pleasant 
chaff  did  not  make  Frank  look  less  un- 
happy, and  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
Jack  told  the  whole  story. 

"Well,"  said  Frowde,  "I've  a  pretty  little 
romance  to  tell  you  which  will  certainly  re- 
lieve your  mind  a  little,  and  give  you  an 
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opportunity  of  making  an  answer  to  your 
mother.  My  wife  has  been  wishing  to  tell 
you  for  some  time,  as  she  knew  it  would 
interest  you,  but  was  waiting  till  you  came." 

He  then  related  the  history  of  the 
Temples. 

"As  to  our  little  Kate,"  continued  Frowde, 
"  she  is  the  purest  and  sweetest  little  wo- 
man in  the  world.  I  should  like  to  know 
who  has  slandered  her.  If  it's  a  man  Til 
horsewhip  him.  If  it's  a  woman  or  a 
parson — well —  "  and  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  I  fear  it's  a  parson,"  said  Jack. 

"  And  I  daresay  the  parson  had  it  from 
a  woman,"  said  Manly  Frowde. 

"What  had  I  better  do  ?"  said  Jack. 

"Talk  to  the  missus  about  it,  she  under- 
stands these  matters  better  than  I  do," 
Manly  Frowde  had  great  faith  in  his  wife. 

The  result  of  a  talk  with  "the  missus'^ 
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was  that  Jack  decided  to  tell  liis  father  of 
his  engagement  to  Kate,  so  soon  as  Dr. 
Sutton  should  have  left  them. 

Jack  breakfasted  at  the  Cottage,  and  was 
so  cheered  by  his  friends  that  he  started 
home  again  in  good  spirits.  Bessie  found 
out  the  difference  in  her  master,  and  as 
good  spirits  are  catching,  she  cantered  along 
gaily,  and  seemed  by  her  manner  to  tell 
her  master  he  need  not  despair,  as  every- 
thing was  sure  to  come  right  in  the  end. 

He  arrived  houie  early  in  the  afternoon 
and  found  his  mother  alone,  as  Mr.  Sebrisfht 
and  the  doctor  had  gone  out. 

"  Jack  1"  said  his  mother.  ''  How  could 
you  leave  the  house  in  that  way  this  morning 
without  a  word  to  me  when  you  know  what 
I  suffered  last  night.  T  know  where  you  have 
been.  To  those  people  again.  You  used  to 
tell  me  everything  once.  Now  you  always  go 
to  them  for  consolation.     I  can  quite  under- 
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stand  what  Mr.  Voyd  means.  They  are 
fascinating,  wicked  people.  They  are  sepa- 
rating a  son  from  his  mother.  You  are  break- 
ing my  heart,  Jack." 

*'  My  dear  mother,  do  listen  to  me.  I 
am  no  longer  a  boy,  unable  to  judge  for 
myself.  There  must  come  a  time  when  I 
must  use  my-  own  judgment.  You  are  shut 
up  here  and  see  little  of  the  world.  You 
really  know  nothing  of  the  Frowdes.  You 
are  influenced  entirely  by  Mr.  Voyd,  who 
is,  no  doubt,  a  most  zealous  and  estimable 
man,  but  he  lets  his  zeal  carry  him  too  far 
occasionally,  and  he  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  listening  to  and  encouraging  gossip. 
You  reproach  me,  mother,  for  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Frowdes,  but  I  think  I  may 
reproach  you  for  believing  Mr.  Yoyd  before 
you  believe  me." 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  replied  his  mother,  '^  I 
am  sure  you  don't  thoroughly  understand 
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Mr.  Voyd's  motives.  He  is  as  anxious  for 
your  welfare  as  I  am." 

"  Excuse  me,  mother,  I  think  I  do  under- 
stand Mr.  Voyd's  motives  better  than  you 
do,  probably,  but  we  will  not  discuss  them. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  had  the  best  inten- 
tions, and  my  welfare  at  heart,  when  he 
told  you  that  the  Frowdes  were  bad  people, 
and  the  Temples  were  living  in — well,  what 
he  termed,  a  breach  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment. But  in  one  case  he  has  cer- 
tainly made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  and,  so 
far  as  my  opinion  goes,  in  the  other  also. 
Mr.  Temple  is  divorced  from  his  wife,  and 
his  sister,  who  is  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, lives  under  his  protection." 

"  How  very  unfortunate  for  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Sebright.  "  But  of  course  Mr.  Voyd 
does  not  know  that,  and  he  has  probably 
good  authority  for  what  he  asserted." 
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''  His  authority  is  probably  some  gossip- 
ping  woman,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  truly  sorry  for  these 
people,"  said  Mrs.  Sebright;  "but  it's  just 
as  well  not  to  be  too  intimate  with  them, 
for  you  know  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  recog- 
nized in  society,  and  it  must  materially  alter 
their  position." 

"How  intolerant  you  are,  mother!  It 
was  for  that  reason  they  sought  a  quiet  spot 
to  settle  in,  where  their  troubles  would  not 
be  known ;  but  it  seems  they  chose  the  very 
worst  spot  in  the  world,  for  with  a  gossip- 
loving  parson,  and  a  parish  full  of  gossip- 
ping  females,  there's  little  chance  for  anyone 
to  live  in  peace." 

"  Jack,  it  grieves  me  to  think  you  mis- 
understand Mr.  Voyd  in  this  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Sebright. 

"It    grieves  me,  also,   mother,  that  you 
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misunderstand  hini.  It  is  evident  that  we 
shall  never  agree  in  our  estimate  of  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  he  who  is  separat- 
ing us,  not  the  Frowdes.  Manly  Frowde  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  cause  any 
division  in  families.  If  everyone  listened  to 
his  teaching,  there  would  be  no  quarreling 
in  the  world  at  all.  But  don't  let  us  quar- 
rel, mother.  I've  something  serious  to  say 
to  you.  Come  and  sit  down  by  rae,  mother," 
and  he  took  her  hand  tenderly,  and  drew 
her  down  by  his  side.  "  You  know,  mother, 
I  have  always  loved  you  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  No  rival  has  ever  come 
between  us — unless  it's  Mr.  Frowde,"  he 
added,  laughing. 

His  mother,  pleased  with  this  little  speech, 
for  she  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  looked 
happy,  and  seemed  to  forget  all  her  previous 
annoyance. 

"  Yes,  dear  Jack,"  she  said. 
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"Well,  mother,  I  said  just  now  there 
comes  a  time  when  a  man  must  use  his  own 
judgment :  there  also  comes  a  time  when 
a  man  meets  the  woman  that  he  will  love 
better  than  his  mother.  That  time  has  come 
with  me." 

"  Jack  !"  faintly  said  his  mother.  The 
smiles  had  died  away  from  her  face,  and 
she  looked  pale.  But  she  remembered  it 
was  selfish  to  want  to  keep  Jack  all  to  her- 
self, so  she  tried  to  look  pleasant,  and  said, 
"  And  who  is  the  fortunate  woman  ?" 

*'  Miss  Temple,  mother." 

"  Jack,  it  cannot,  it  must  not  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Sebright,  starting  from  her  seat.  "  You 
are  mad  !  She  is  the  common  talk  of  every- 
one." 

"  Mother,  do  not  make  me  mad  by  say- 
ing such  things.  You  have  only  the  au- 
tliority  of  Mr.  Voyd." 

"No,   Jack,   you  are  wrong.     I  have  a 

VOL.  III.  D 
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letter  from  Mr.  Temple  that  I  can  show 
you." 

"A  letter  from  Mr.  Temple?"  said  Jack, 
ill  great  astonishment.  ''What  can  you 
mean,  mother?" 

''I  mean  that  Miss  Temple's  conduct  has 
been  such  that  her  father  has  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  her  suddenly  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  has  written  to  apolo- 
gise for  her  conduct  to  you." 

"  Mother,  what  can  you  mean  ?  Show  it 
me,  quick." 

Poor  Jack  could  hardly  believe  what  he 
heard.  There  must  be  some  dreadful  mis- 
take somewhere,  he  knew  ;  but  he  could  not 
make  it  out.  While  his  mother  went  to 
fetch  the  letter,  he  was  tormented  with  all 
sorts  of  fears.  He  never  doubted  Kate  for 
a  moment ;  but  he  wondered  how  much  she 
knew  of  all  this,  and  he  pictured  her  suffer- 
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ing  intensely,  and  yet  he  thought  Mrs. 
Frowde  would  have  known  of  it,  and  would 
have  told  him. 

"  Can  Yoyd  have  done  all  this  ?"  he 
thought;  ''  or  is  there  some  diabolical  fiend 
at  work  ?" 

Mrs.  Sebright  placed  the  letter  in  his 
hands.  He  read  it  through  with  a  look  of 
wonder  on  his  face.     He  re-read  it. 

"  Good  heavens,  mother  I"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  have  you  been  doing  to  call  for  such 
a  letter  as  this  ?  How  can  I  ever  dare  to 
ask  Mr.  Temple  for  his  daughter  after 
that?" 

"  My  dear  Jack,  you  don't  seem  to  see 
that  what  I  have  told  you  is  true,  and  that 
Mr.  Temple  has  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
his  daughter." 

"No,  mother,  I  don't  see  it.  What  I  do 
see   is   that  Mr.  Temple  is  a  most  perfect 

d2 
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gentleman,  and  that  you  have  been  com- 
municating with  him  in  some  way,  and  that 
he  has  tried  to  save  any  unpleasantness  to 
you  or  his  daughter  by  removing  her.  Now 
I  see  why  they  have  suddenly  gone  away. 
This  is  your  saintly  parson's  doings  He's 
spoilt  my  life,  at  least,  for  of  course  Mr. 
Temple  will  never  condescend  to  let  his 
daughter  marry  me  after  this.  A  curse  on 
all  scandal-mongers!" 

''Hush!  Jack.  Do  be  calm.  Listen  to 
me  for  a  moment.  There  are  other  proofs 
— actual  proofs — of  Miss  Temple's  miscon- 
duct." 

"Mother,  I  will  not  listen  to  anything 
more.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
subject.  I  will  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
my  father  at  once." 

"  At  least  wait  till  Dr.  Sutton  has  gone," 
said  his  mother. 
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Mrs.  Sebright  was  dreading  the  time  when 
Jack  should  appeal  to  his  father.  She 
wished  she  had  never  kept  it  secret  from 
him  from  the  first. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CURTAIN  CONVERSATION. 

But  the  best  education  of  a  young  man  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin  nor  geometry ;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  siege  of  Avindy  Troy,  nor  with  the 

Persicos  ocU,  x>uer^  apjoaratus, 

nor  with  that  long-legged  isosceles  triangle  that  bump- 
tiously bestrides  the  asses'  bridge.  It  is  what  a 
woman  gives  him.  Sometimes  it  is  the  mother — 
always  would  it  be  so  if  mothers  were  not  so  ter- 
ribly like  hens  with  broods  of  ducklings — so  fright- 
fully afraid  of  the  young  gentleman's  taking  to  bad 
practices  -without  giving  anybody  notice. 

M.  C. 

"l  TRS.  MAESTON  SEBRIGHT  did  not 
^^^  pretend  to  be  asleep  that  night  when 
Mr.  Sebright  entered  her  room.     She  was 
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unusually  wide  awake.  She  was  dreading 
the  consequences  of  Jack's  appeal  to  his 
father,  and  she  thought  she  might  smooth 
the  way  a  little. 

So,  after  some  general  remarks  about 
Jack  not  looking  well,  and  being  dull,  she 
said — 

''  I  fear  Jack  has  a  very  common  disease 
— I  think  he  has  fallen  in  love." 

'^  In  love !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sebright. 
"  The  young  rascal !  I  daresay  he'll  quickly 
fall  out  again.  And  who  is  the  object  of 
his  love  ?" 

*'  I  fear  it  is  a  young  lady  whose  charac- 
ter w^ill  not  bear  investigation,"  said  his 
wife. 

^'  Indeed  !     What  is  her  name  ?" 

'^  Temple,"  she  replied. 

"  Temple— Temple.  What  Temple  is  it  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Daughter  of  a  Mr.  Temple,  who  came 
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some    months   ago  to  live  at  Copse   Hill." 

'^Temple!"  he  said  again,  as  if  in  deep 
thought.  "  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  remember. 
Ah  !"  he  continued,  as  if  to  himself,  ''  clear- 
headed man  that.  Great  loss  in  the  politi- 
cal world.  Made  an  unfortunate  mess  of 
his  marriage,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
His  daughter,  you  say?"  turning  to  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  and  I  fear  from  all  accounts  she  is 
not  at  all  what  she  should  be." 

"  Never  listen  to  accounts,  my  dear,  but 
find  out  truth  for  yourself.  I  daresay  Jack's 
quite  able  to  choose  for  himself.  But  I 
suppose  he's  not  serious  about  it,  or  I  should 
know  something  of  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Sebright.  "  I  am 
afraid  he  has  made  some  very  undesirable 
acquaintances  at  Copse  Hill.  Mr.  Voyd  does 
not  give  a  very  good  account  of  some  of  his 
parishioners  there." 

"  Voyd  ?     Oh,  yes,  that's  the  young  man 
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who  comes  here  sometimes.  A  very  well- 
intentioned  young  man,  but  something  of  a 
fool.  I'd  rather  see  a  boy  like  our  Jack, 
wayward  and  diffident,  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind,  and  with  no  confidence  in  himself; 
there's  hope  of  such  a  boy  in  time.  But 
these  young  puppies,  who  think  they  are 
going  to  reform  the  world,  and  begin  by 
teaching  their  grandmothers  and  everybody 
else's  grandmothers  to  suck  eggs,  do  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  good.  Better  let  the 
boy  choose  his  own  friends  ;  he's  not  a  bad 
judge,  I  should  say.  Instinct  will  help  him. 
He's  hardly  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason. 
If  he  makes  a  few  mistakes,  it  will  only 
give  him  experience ;  he'll  soon  find  them 
out.  If  I  chose  his  friends,  I  shouldn't 
choose  that  young  parson." 

This  was  very  discouraging  for  Mrs.  Se- 
bright ;  her  fears  began  to  increase. 

"  I'm    sorry  to  hear  you   say  that,"  she 
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replied,  ''  for  I  believe  Mr.  Voyd  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  Jack's,  and  is  truly  anxious 
about  him." 

"  What  occasion  is  there  for  anxiety  ? 
The  boy's  chosen  his  career,  and  fulfilled 
my  wishes.  He's  sure  to  go  on  all  right 
now." 

"  But  Mr.  Voyd  is  exceedingly  anxious 
about  the  people  with  whom  he  associates 
at  Copse  Hill.  I  can  assure  you,  Marston, 
he  has  good  cause  to  be  anxious.  Mr. 
Temple,  for  instance,  may  be  a  very  clever 
man,  but  he  is  divorced  from  his  wife,  if 
there  is  nothing  worse,  and  I  have  heard 
reports  of  something  much  worse,  and  that 
can  hardly  be  called  a  desirable  family  to 
know." 

"  Mr.  Temple  has  been  very  unfortunate, 
but  I  should  imagine  he  was  a  man  whom 
it  is  a  privilege  to  know." 

Mrs.  Sebright  began  to  think  that  every- 
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thing  was  against  her,  and  she  wished  over 
and  over  again  that  she  had  told  her  hus- 
band everything  from  the  first.  She  had 
an  absolute  belief  in  her  husband's  judg- 
ment, and  she  wondered  why  she  had 
allowed  Mr.  Yoyd  to  persuade  her  to  keep 
anything  from  him. 

Mr.  Voyd  had  attacked  her  on  her  one 
weak  point.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
her  son,  and  she  was  always  a  little  nervous 
of  what  he  might  do,  because  she  saw  his 
wild,  wayward  disposition.  She  had,  as  it 
were,  kept  him  tied  to  her  apron-string  all 
these  years,  but  she  had  used  great  tact  to 
keep  him  so  tied,  and  she  dreaded  the  time 
when  she  should  lose  control  over  him, 
though  she  knew  it  must  come.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  it  came,  there  came  also  with 
it  a  Deus  ex  machind,  in  the  form  of  the 
Rev.  Vypar  Voyd.  Perhaps  Jack  Sebright 
would  have  considered  him  rather  a  diahoJus 
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ex  inferno.  Not  caring  for  gossip  herself, 
she  could  not  understand  the  temptation 
that  gossip-loving  people  have  to  distort 
facts  and  tell  lies,  and  she  believed  implicit- 
ly all  that  Mr.  Yoyd  told  her. 

Now  that  she  heard  her  husband's  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  she  began  to  think 
how  unwise  she  had  been. 

Therefore  when  she  went  to  sleep  that 
night  she  was  very  much  happier  concerning 
Jack,  but  trembled  to  think  what  her  hus- 
band would  say  when  he  found  how  foolish 
she  had  been. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    STORMY   EVENING. 

The  dull  folk  in  an  agricultural  parish,  if  they  see 
a  lady  walking  with  a  gentleman,  instantly  whisper 
something  wrong ;  the  parson,  if  he  is  a  young  fool, 
brought  into  the  world  to  disestablish  the  Church, 
picks  up  this  faintly  whispered  gossip ;  after  which 
that  lady's  life  becomes  a  misery  to  her.  As  the 
wittiest  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  remarked,  the  most  dan- 
gerous animal  to  let  loose  among  women  is  a  wild 
curate. 

M.  C. 

"r\R.  SUTTON  left  Ashton  Minima  the 
-^-^  next  day,  and  the  fatlier,  mother,  and 
son  sat  down  to  dinner  alone  together  for 
the  first  time.  Marston  Sebright  looked 
happy,  and  proud  of  his  boy. 
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''iSTow,  my  boy,"  he  said,  when  the 
filberts  and  port  were  on  the  table,  "  here's 
success  to  you.  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see 
you  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  bishop 
like  your  grandfather,  and  may  you  be  as 
good  a  man." 

"Thank  you,  father.  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall  ever  be  a  bishop,  or  as  good  a  man 
as  my  grandfather,  but  I'll  try — at  least,  for 
the  latter." 

"  And  when  we've  found  a  living  for  you, 
I  suppose  you'll  be  wanting  a  wife,  eh. 
Jack?" 

"  I  suppose  I  shall,"  said  Jack,  trying  to 
laugh  and  look  unconcerned ;  but  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Sebright  were  feeling  uncomfort- 
able. 

"  A  snug  vicarage  and  a  nice  little  wife, 
eh  ?  But  from  what  I  hear  you  seem  to 
have  chosen  the  wife  before  the  vicarage. 
Is  it  so  ?" 
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Jack  was  confused.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  find  that  his  father  already  knew  all 
about  it,  and  he  had  been  wondering  how 
he  should  tell  him.  He  looked  at  his  mo- 
ther, intending  to  be  angry  with  her,  but 
she  put  so  much  expression  into  the  glance 
she  returned  him,  as  if  she  would  implore 
him  to  make  the  best  of  it,  that  he  softened, 
and  replied  to  his  father — 

''  It  is  true  that  I  have  met  the  lady  whom 
I  should  like  to  marry,  but  I  fear  her  father 
will  never  give  his  consent." 

''Xonsense,  Jack  !  Young  lovers  always 
fear  difficulties  in  their  way.  Any  lady 
might  be  proud  of  you,  my  boy.  Who  is 
it  ?     Come,  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  It  is  Miss  Temple,  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man who  lives  at  Copse  Hill.  I  met  her 
at  Mr.  Frowde's." 

"  Daughter   of  William   Temple.      Very 
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good  taste  indeed,  Jack,  if  the  daughter  is 
like  the  father.     How  old  is  she  ?" 

''  Nineteen,  I  think." 

*'Not  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind, 
but  you  can  make  up  her  mind  for  her  if 
you  choose.  And  have  you  proposed  mar- 
riage to  her  ?" 

Jack  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  this 
question.  He  knew  that,  according  to 
custom,  he  had  no  right  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him  without  having  previously  asked  her 
father's  leave,  and  he  thought  his  father 
would  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  would 
blame  him.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  tell  his  father  a  lie,  so  he  said, 

*'  Yes,  father  ;  I  know  it  is  not  the  proper 
thing,  but  I  have  asked  her,  and  I  have  not 
yet  spoken  to  her  father,  because  I  was 
waiting  till  I  had  a  home  to  offer  her." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy.  And  does  she 
accept  you  ?" 
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''Yes,"  said  Jack,  but  not  at  all  in  a 
cheerful  tone. 

"  "Well,  then,  I  suppose  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  with  Mr.  Temple.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  you,  Jack — at  least,  that  I 
can  see.  You  are  not  positively  ugly,  you 
know,''  Mr.  Sebright  said,  eyeing  his  son 
mischievously,  ^'  and  I  suppose  we  can 
manage  to  make  such  arrangements  that  a 
Mrs.  Jack,  and  a  limited  number  of  little 
Jacks,  can  be  provided  for,  can't  we  ?" 

*' Thank  you,  father.  But  I  fear  there  is 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  this  case." 

"  Nonsense,  boy !  Love  gets  over  all 
difficulties,  however  insuperable.  But  tell 
me  what  is  this  '  insuperable  difficulty '  ?" 

"  I  fear  some  mischief  has  been  made." 

"Mischief!  Mischief  is  only  made  by 
fools.     Who  has  made  mischief?" 

Jack  gave  a  glance  at  his  mother.  He 
almost  hoped  she  would  answer  this  ques- 

VOL.  III.  E 
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tion ;  but  she  showed  no  signs  of  doing  so. 
She  looked  very  anxious. 

"I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Voyd  has  unin- 
tentionally said " 

'^  Mr.  Voyd !  Oh  !  he  can  do  no  harm. 
A  well-meaning  young  man;  but  weak, 
Jack,  decidedly  weak.  Anything  he  says 
would  scarcely  carry  much  weight." 

"But  he  has  managed  to  make  very 
serious  mischief,"  said  Jack. 

"  How  ?     Tell  me." 

Jack  again  looked  across  at  his  mother. 
If  he  had  been  alone  with  his  father,  he 
could  have  told  him  in  a  very  few  words  all 
about  it,  and  he  would  not  have  spared  his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Voyd  ;  but  he  saw  his  mother 
looking  anxiously  at  him,  as  if  she  begged 
him  to  spare  Mr.  Voyd  and  herself. 

"  Well,  Voyd  seems  to  have  come  here 

— and — he  said  he  heard "  Jack  could 

not  get  on. 
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"  If  it  is  simply  a  question  of  what  some- 
body heard  and  somebody  else  said,  it  is 
not  worth  going  into." 

"But  there's  that  unfortunate  letter,"  said 
Jack. 

"What  letter?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sebright,  seeing  the 
difficulty  had  now  come,  "  Mr  Voyd,  in  his 
excess  of  anxiety  for  Jack,  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
acquaintances  that  our  boy  was  making  at 
Copse  Hill.  He  mentioned  the  Temples, 
particularly." 

"What  business  is  it  of  his,"  said  Mr. 
Sebright  severely. 

"Well,  you  see  the  Temples  are  his 
parishioners,  therefore  he  must  know  some- 
thing about  them,  and  he  is  much  interested 
in  Jack." 

"  Why  this  sudden  interest  in  Jack  on 

E  2 
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his  part  ?  Are  you  particularly  attached  to 
him,  Jack?" 

Jack's  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  sufficient 
answer. 

"  Mr.  Voyd,  in  his  zeal  for  Jack,  ma}^ 
somewhat  have  exaggerated  the  faults  of 
the  Temples ;  but  I  fear  they  are  hardly 
desirable  as  family  connections." 

*' Fiddlesticks!"  said  Mr.  Sebright.  ^^A 
man's  character  must  not  be  judged  by  his 
misfortunes.  But  what  about  this  letter 
Jack  mentions  ?" 

"Mr.  Voyd  informed  me  that  Miss 
Temple's  conduct  with  Jack  and  other 
gentlemen  was  much  commented  on.  I 
said  I  thought  it  a  pity  her  father  did  not 
know  of  it,  and  Mr.  Voyd  seems  to  have 
called  on  Mr.  Temple  to  inform  him  of  it. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Voyd  must  rather  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  I  had  sent  a 
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message  to  Mr.  Temple,  as  that  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  write  to  me." 

Jack  looked  very  angry  at  this  mention 
of  Kate.  He  was  crushing  the  empty  nut- 
shells with  his  hands  into  atoms. 

"Mr.  Temple  wrote  to  you?"  said  Mr. 
Sebright  slowly,  and  in  a  tone  of  astonish- 
ment. "Why  have  I  not  heard  of  this 
before  ?     Where  is  the  letter  ?" 

Mrs.  Sebright  had  to  fetch  it. 

Mr.  Sebright  read  it  through. 

"Dear  me,"  he  said,  ''what  can  it  all 
mean?  Did  you  send  a  message  to  Mr. 
Temple?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Sebright,  wish- 
ing to  shield  Mr.  Voyd  as  well  as  herself, 
"  Mr.  Voyd  seems  rather  to  have  misunder- 
stood me." 

"  Really,  my  dear,  it  is  a  pity  you  ever 
encouraged  this  meddlesome  young  man. 
This  letter  really  places  the  matter  in  a  very 
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awkward  light.  I  agree  with  Jack  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ask  Mr.  Temple  after  this; 
unless,  indeed,  the  mischief  can  in  any  way 
be  undone. 

But  Mrs.  Sebright  had  in  her  heart  a 
secret  wish  that  the  mischief  should  not  be 
undone.  She  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  must  be  some  foundation  for  what  Mr. 
Voyd  said,  even  if  circumstances  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  she  pictured  Kate  as  a 
heartless  young  creature  that  had  succeeded 
in  infatuating  her  son.  Moreover,  with  the 
British  matron's  notion  of  respectability,  she 
could  not  get  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Temple 
was  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  his  sister 
separated  from  her  husband.  She  was  sorry 
for  them,  but  would  rather  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  and  that  her  boy 
should  marry  into  such  a  family  was  especi- 
ally repugnant.     So  she  said  to  her  husband, 

"  I  think,  before  you  blame  Mr.  Voyd,  you 
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should  find  out  whether  there  is  any  truth 
m  what  he  says.  You  must  remember  he 
is  acting  only  for  Jack's  good ;  he  cannot 
himself  be  interested  in  any  way.  He  tells 
me  he  has  actual  proof  of  Miss  Temple's 
misconduct,  and  I  must  say  I  think  her 
father's  letter  tends  to  confirm  this." 

^^That  letter  is  simply  the  letter  of  a  man 
who  will  not  condescend  to  enter  into  de- 
tails," said  Mr.  Sebright. 

''I  think  you  should  see  Mr.  Voyd  your- 
self,  Marston,  before  deciding  on  anything. 
I  know  he  possesses  proof  of  Miss  Temple's 
intimacy  with  a  married  man." 

Jack  looked  unutterable  things. 

"  I  will  not  stand  this,  mother,"  said  Jack, 
rising  quickly. 

"Don't  be  put  out,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Se- 
bright. "  We'll  make  some  inquiries  before 
we  go  any  further.  I  would  rather  not  see 
Mr.  Voyd,  if  I  could  help  it,  as  I  find  him 
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excessively  irritating ;  but  for  your  sake,  I 
will.  I'll  drive  over  to  Copse  Hill,  and  then 
I  may,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Frowde. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    SECRET    OUT. 


Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah  !  neither  be  my  share  : 
She  bade  good  night  that  kept  my  rest  away. 

Shakespeare. 

YTTHILE  Jack  is  in  the  greatest  distress, 
'  ^  for  fear  of  losing  his  little  lady-love, 
and  for  fear  that  she  may  be  tormented 
with  all  the  rumours  about  her,  she  is  in 
London,  happily  unconscious  of  trouble,  and 
only  wishing  that  her  father  would  go  back 
to  "Winterslow  that  she  might  see  Jack. 
There  is  no  talk  of  going  back  yet,  and  she 
begins  to  fear  that  Jack  will  go  away  again 
before  she  sees  him.     She  writes  and  ex- 
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presses  her  fears  to  Mrs.  Frowde,  and  Mrs. 
Frowde,  knowing  nothing  of  the  letter  that 
was  Jack's  stumbling-block,  writes  to  tell 
Kate  she  may  hear  something  of  Jack  from 
her  father  very  soon,  perhaps  before  her 
letter  arrives. 

Kate  was  in  high  glee  when  she  had  this 
news.  She  was  longing  to  get  rid  of  her 
secret,  and  she  thought  to  herself  that  per- 
haps she  would  not  have  to  keep  it  another 
day.  And  then  she  wondered  what  would 
happen.  Would  Jack  come  himself  and 
ask  her  father,  or  would  he  write  to  him  ? 
She  hardly  knew  how  to  get  through  the 
day,  wondering  every  moment  what  would 
happen.  But  the  night  came,  and  her 
father  bade  her  "good  night"  in  the  usual 
way,  and  Kate  went  to  bed  disappointed. 

"  Surely  it  will  happen  to-morrow,"  she 
thought.  But  as  the  morrow  passed  and 
nothing  happened,  Kate  became  nervous. 
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''Is  it  possible  papa  can  have  refused 
him?"  she  thought.  "No,  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't  refuse  my  Jack ;  he  hasn't  a  fault, 
and  he's  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me." 

She  fretted  herself  into  such  a  nervous 
state  that  at  last  she  went  to  Leonora's 
room  for  consolation.  She  jumped  on  the 
bed  and  said, 

"Mamma,  darling,  I  can't  sleep  a  bit  to- 
night." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  child?"  said 
Leonora.  "  I've  noticed  how  excitable 
you've  been  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
Hadn't  you  better  take  some  medicine  ?" 

"  No,  it  isn't  medicine  I  want,"  said  Kate, 
and  she  put  her  hand  in  Leonora's. 

"Then  what  is  it,  dear?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  think  you  do,"  Leonora  said 
laughingly. 

What  is  it  that  makes  one  feel  inclined 
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to  be  confidential  at  midnight?  During 
the  day  it  is  easy  enough  to  keep  a 
secret,  but  at  night  one  feels  inclined  to 
talk,  especially  on  moonlight  nights.  On 
this  night  the  moon  was  shining  into  Leo- 
nora's room,  for  she  slept  with  her  blinds 
drawn  as  she  liked  the  light  in  the  morning. 
The  moonlight  slanted  across  the  bed  just 
where  Kate  sat,  casting  a  light  on  her  blue 
dressing-gown,  which  she  had  thrown  over 
her,  and  making  it  look  an  indescribable 
colour.  She  had  tossed  about  so  much  on 
her  pillow  that  her  hair  was  in  a  tangled 
mess.  As  she  sat  there  in  the  moonlight 
she  looked  a  pretty  little  picture.  And 
whether  it  was  the  moonlight,  or  what  it  was, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Kate  found  herself 
unable  any  longer  to  keep  her  secret. 

"Mamma,  darling." 

''  Yes." 

''  Do  you  think  if  anybody  ever  wanted 
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me  to  marry  him,  and  he  found  out  about 
— about — you  know  what  I  mean — would 
he  have  me  ?" 

"  I  should  think  he  would.  It  would 
depend  on  who  the  '  he '  was.  But  why 
do  you  trouble  your  little  head  about  such 
things  ?" 

Leonora  had  often  anxiously  asked  her- 
self this  question,  and  she  hoped  it  would 
never  occur  to  Kate.  Now  she  wondered 
what  had  put  it  into  the  child's  head. 

"If  it  was  some  one  who  loved  me  very 
much,  would  he  mind  ?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it  till  that  some  one  comes, 
Katie  dear." 

"  He  has  come,  mamma,  darling/'  and 
then  Katie  put  her  head  down  on  the  bed 
and  began  to  cry. 

Kate  was  not  a  girl  to  cry  for  trifles,  but 
she  had  kept  her  secret  for  what  seemed 
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such  a  very  long  time  to  her,  and  the  anx- 
iety of  the  last  two  days  had  over-excited 
her  brain,  and  caused  her  to  think  of  all 
sorts  of  thing  that  might  have  happened  to 
prevent  Jack  from  marrying  her. 

Leonora  said  nothing  for  a  few  minutes — 
it  came  on  her  so  suddenly ;  and  then  it 
flashed  upon  her  why  Kate  had  been  so 
sympathising  about  Frank. 

Kate  seemed  a  mere  child  to  her,  scarcely 
capable  of  knowing  her  own  mind,  and  she 
was  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  at  first  with 
not  much  seriousness,  and  to  laugh  at  Kate 
about  her  first  little  love-affair.  But  she  re- 
membered that  she  was  no  older  than  Kate 
when  Frank  first  loved  her ;  and  how  much 
misery  had  she  since  suffered  because  she 
had  not  then  encouraged  him. 

She  soothed  Kate  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  asked  her  to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

^'You've  not  seen  him,  mamma,  because 
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you  never  go  out,  but  it's  Jack  Sebright, 
that  goes  to  see  Mr.  Frowde.  I  love  hiai 
so  much,  and  I've  so  longed  to  tell  you 
about  him." 

"  And  why  didn't  you,  darling  ?"" 

"  Because  he  said  I  must  keep  it  secret 
till  he  has  got  a  church,  because  he's  going 
to  be  a  clergyman,  you  know." 

"  My  poor  child !  So  you've  been  keep- 
ing your  secret,  have  you  ?  Well,  I  dare- 
say it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  How 
long  ago  was  it  ?" 

''  In  the  summer,  before  he  went  away 
to  study.  And  Mrs.  Frowde  says  he's  come 
back  now,  just  as  we  have  come  away. 
Oh  !  I  want  to  see  him  so  much  !" 

"So  Mrs.  Frowde  tells  you  all  about  him, 
does  she?" 

"  Yes ;  when  she  writes  she  sends  a  little 
bit  of  paper  inside  her  letter,  to  tell  me  news 
of  Jack,  because  she  knows  all  about  it,  be- 
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cause  Jack  talks  to  her.  You're  not  angry, 
mamma,  darling,  are  you  ?" 

"  No,  child  ;  but  it  was  silly  of  Mr.  Sebright 
to  wish  any  secrecy.  Why  didn't  he  ask 
your  papa  at  once  ?" 

*'  He  was  afraid  to  ask  till  he  had  got  his 
church,  because  he  said  he  had  no  position." 

^'That's  how  young  people  make  mistakes," 
said  Leonora,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  sometimes 
it  becomes  the  mistake  of  a  lifetime,"  she 
added. 

''  But,  mamma,"  said  Kate,  ''Mrs.  Frowde, 
in  her  letter  the  other  day,  said  that  I 
should  probably  hear  of  Jack  from  papa  ; 
and  I  was  so  happy,  because  I  thought  it 
meant  that  Jack  was  going  to  ask  papa. 
Do  you  think  he  has  asked  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  darling,  but  Fll  speak  to 
him  to-morrow  about  it.     Shall  I  ?" 

'*  Yes,  please." 

Kate,  after  some  further  consolation  from 
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Leonora,  went  to  bed — and  dreamt  of  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  between  Jack  and  her- 
self. 

When  Leonora  spoke  about  the  matter  to 
her  brother  the  next  day  he  was  astonished, 
and  somewhat  angry  that  the  child  had  kept 
it  secret  from  him. 

''It  is  utterly  impossible,"  he  said.  "I 
will  not  allow  my  child  to  be  received  into 
a  family  where  such  a  slur  has  been  cast  on 
her  character.  I  hoped  to  save  both  you 
and  her  from  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  said,  and  it  was  for  that  I  left  Winter- 
slow  so  suddenly." 

He  then  related  to  her  all  the  details  of 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Voyd. 

Poor  Leonora  was  completely  cast  down. 
She  had  hoped  that  at  Winterslow  at  least 
there  was  peace  and  quietness  for  her. 

"  Don't  worry  about  it,  Leonora,  it  is  the 
same  everywhere.      These   backbiters  and 
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slanderers  manage  to  govern  the  world. 
We  must  humbly  submit  to  them ;  they 
overpower  us  by  numbers." 

^' But  must  poor  little  Kate  suffer?"  she 
said. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  receive 
any  overtures  from  Mr.  Sebright,  after  the 
message  I  received  from  his  mother." 

''  But  the  child  will  suffer." 

"  Oh !  it's  no  doubt  some  passing  fancy, 
and  she'll  forget  it,  if  we  keep  her  away 
from  him.  She's  so  young  that  it  cannot  be 
serious.  She  won't  know  her  own  mind  for 
a  few  years  more."  And  he  thought  of  his 
own  marriage  to  a  girl  who  did  not  know 
her  own  mind. 

"  But,  William,  remember  I  was  no  older 
when  I  loved  Frank;  and  look  what  has 
come  of  that." 

Mr.  Temple  looked  very  serious. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  condescend  to 
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listen  to  anything  from  a  member  of  that 
family,"  said  Temple. 

"  But,  William,  I  entreat  you,  do  not  let 
pride  stand  in  the  way  of  love.  The  boy  is 
not  to  blame." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  about  it,"  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  COUSINS. 


My  play  is  cat  and  mouse. 

Mephist02')h  eles. 

TTTHEN  Lord  Arun  left  The  Birches,  he 
^  '  went  with  the  Earl's  party  on  a 
visit  to  a  country  house  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  where  they  were  to  stay  a  week. 
Harry  Rivers  remained  with  Frank  Forn- 
cett.  Lord  Medway  found  his  friend  very 
serious  during  this  week.  Even  chafi:  about 
"  the  widow  "  did  not  cheer  him. 

"Look  here,  old  boy,"  said  Lord  Med- 
way, ^'this  won't  do.  You  ain't  a  bit  of 
fun  now.     I  believe  you  really  are  seriously 
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in  love,  and  with  that  pretty  little  Temple 
girl.  A  man  in  love  is  such  a  confounded 
bore.  Hang  it,  Yal,  I  can't  stand  it,  you 
know." 

*'  No,  Charlie,  I'm  not  in  love ;  but  you 
won't  be  bothered  with  me  much  longer,  for 
I've  some  serious  business  to  attend  to  in 
town  when  we  leave  here." 

"  By  Jove  !  that  is  good  !  Old  Val  with 
serious  business  to  attend  to  !  That's  some- 
thing quite  new.  What  shall  we  hear  next  ? 
Can  I  help  you  ?  Not  that  I  understand 
business  a  bit ;  but  I'm  willing  to  do  my 
best." 

'^No,  thanks,  Charlie.  I  don't  want  any 
help.  Don't  you  see,  it's  something  that 
concerns  some  one  else,  and  I  don't  want 
her  name  mentioned,  don't  you  know  ?" 

*'  Oh,  there's  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  is  there  ?  You  sly  old  boy,  calling  that 
serious  business  !" 
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"  It  is  very  serious,  I  assure  you,  Charlie. 
I'll  tell  you  some  day." 

So  Lord  Arun  went  up  to  town  to  see  if 
he  could  find  Arundel  Lifton.  He  called 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  and  found 
that  he  was  away,  but  was  expected  in  a 
few  days,  and  would  not  probably  remain 
more  than  one  night. 

The  servant,  who  knew  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  between  his  master 
and  Lord  Arun,  and  that  they  did  not  speak, 
seemed  reluctant  to  say  exactly  which  day 
he  expected  his  master  ;  but,  on  hearing  that 
Lord  Arun  wanted  to  see  him  on  very 
important  business,  he  thought  it  might  be 
some  family  matter,  and  told  him  the 
day. 

He  went  there  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
mentioned,  and  found  Lifton  just  arrived. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  Arundel  Lifton, 
"come   to  look   me  up   again?     Can't  do 
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without  me  ?  Got  into  a  scrape  ?  Or  is  it 
the  widow  again  ?" 

"  Arundel,  I've  come  on  serious  business," 
said  Valentine,  looking  serious,  and  trying 
to  talk  very  seriously. 

"  Nonsense,  Yal ;  you've  nothing  to  be 
serious  about.  You  fancied  you  were  in 
love  some  time  ago,  and  you  cut  your  best 
friend  for  trying  to  prevent  you  from  making 
a  fool  of  yourself.  I  suppose  you've  found 
it  out  now,  and  are  grateful  ?" 

Valentine  could  not  help  feeling  that  his 
cousin  had  perhaps,  on  that  occasion,  acted 
for  his  benefit ;  but  he  could  not  forgive  him 
for  his  villainy.  Indignation  made  him  feel 
that  he  could  speak  out  his  mind  to  Lifton, 
but  the  cool,  plausible  manner  of  the  man 
upset  him.  He  began  to  talk  in  his  usual 
roundabout  way. 

*'  Well,  you  see,  a  fellow  may  be  grate- 
ful ;  but  then,  don't  you  know,  it  depends 
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on  what  the  other  fellow  does  it  for — I 
mean,  you  know,  what's  his  object." 

"There,  Val,  now  you're  more  like  your- 
self. I  begin  to  see  what  you  mean.  You 
want  to  know  my  object  in  preventing  you 
from  marrying  that  little  woman." 

"  No,  that  isn't  what  I  mean." 

"  Well,  whatever  you  mean,  let's  have 
some  dinner,  Val,  for  I'm  deucedly  hungry." 

"  Thanks ;  I  don't  wish  to  dine.  I  have 
something  to  say ;"  and  he  looked  very 
serious  again,  and  spoke  slowly. 

"  Oh !  hang  it,  Val.  I  can't  listen  to 
anything  till  I've  had  something  to  eat. 
What  you  have  to  say  may  be  serious  to 
you,  but  the  most  serious  thing  in  life  to  me 
just  now  is  my  dinner ;  so  come  along,  and 
don't  be  a  fool.  I'll  listen  to  what  you  say 
after  dinner.  One  cannot  judge  a  question 
impartially  on  an  empty  stomach." 

Val  followed  his  cousin,  but  he  felt  that 
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he  was  being  too  easily  managed  by  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  showing  his  indignation 
sufficiently. 

A  dainty  dinner  was  daintily  served, 
and  the  astute  Lifton,  thinking  from  Valen- 
tine's manner  that  there  really  was  some- 
thing rather  unpleasant  in  store  for  him, 
made  the  boy  eat  and  drink  well,  and  kept 
him  amused  by  pleasant  chat,  and  no  one 
better  knew  the  art  of  being  agreeable  than 
Arundel  Lifton. 

By  the  time  the  dessert  was  on  the  table, 
Valentine  was  in  a  very  different  mood. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  how  jolly  his 
cousin  was,  and  wondered  whether  he  was 
really  so  bad  as  he  thought  him.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
women  were  in  fault,  and  that  Lifton,  with 
a  good  wife,  might  have  been  a  good  man. 

"  But  that  splendid  woman,"  he  thought 
to  himself — "  surely  she  must  have  been  a 
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good  wife,"  and  he  looked  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire. 

"Well,  Val,  what's  the  serious  business? 
I  think  the  last  thing  we  arrived  at  was 
that  you  were  very  glad  I  got  you  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  pseudo-widow,  wasn't 
it?     What  next?" 

"  No,  Arundel,  look  here,  you  know — 
who  made  her  first  get  into  trouble  ?" 

''  By  Jove  !  how  should  I  know  ?  You'd 
better  ask  her.     I'm  not  her  keeper." 

"  I  have  no  occasion  to  ask — I  know  well 
enough." 

"  Then  what  do  you  ask  me  for?" 

"  Well,  Arundel,  you've  got  some  what's- 
his-name — I  mean,  you  |know,  conscience — 
and  you  must  know,  you  know,  that  it 
wasn't  right." 

"  What  isn't  right — my  conscience  ?" 

"  No.  I  mean,  don't  you  see,  the  way 
you  behaved  to  that  poor  girl." 
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"  Good  heavens  !  Val,  one  would  want  a 
dozen  consciences,  if  one  is  to  be  troubled 
about  every  little  minx  one  meets." 

"  But  you  ought  to  look  after  her." 

*'  Look  after  her  !  Why,  whatever  could 
I  do  for  her,  except  what  I  have  done  to 
keep  her  out  of  your  way  ?" 

''  Something  ought  to  be  done  for  her, 
don't  you  see." 

"  Xo,  I  don't  see.  She  has  a  regular 
allowance  from  her  husband,  and  if  she 
wants  money,  she  knows  I  wouldn't  refuse. 
What  more  can  she  want  ?" 

"  Her  life  is  wrecked." 

"  Romantic  nonsense  !  She  has  a  very 
pleasant  time  of  it.  She  has  liberty  to  do 
what  she  likes,  and  go  where  she  likes,  and 
she  is  always  taking  in  young  fools  like 
you." 

"  But,  you  know,  she  is  not  living  like 
that  now ;  she  is  shut  up,  don't  you  see,  and 
has  repented." 
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**  Repented  !  Fiddlesticks  !  Those  crea- 
tures never  do  repent.  What  a  fool  you 
are,Vair 

Val  looked  into  the  fire,  and  began  to 
turn  over  in  his  mind  slowly  whether  his 
cousin  was  right,  and  that  he  was  a  fool ; 
but  he  could  not  help  believing  poor  Flora. 

"  But  I'm  sure  of  it,"  he  said,  "  because 
I've  got  her  letter,"  feeling  for  it  in  his 
pocket,  for  he  always  carried  it  about  with 
him.     He  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it. 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  said  Lifton. 

Val  was  just  going  to  pass  it  over,  when 
his  eye  caught  the  sentence  where  she  im- 
plored him  not  to  tell  Arundel  Lifton  what 
she  had  said. 

''No,"  he  said,  "I  can't  show  it,  it's 
private,  don't  you  see." 

"Oh,  private  is  it,"  replied  Lifton,  "the 
little  animal  has  been  saying  something 
about  me,  I  suppose.     Telling  3'Ou  a  romantic 
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and  pitiful  story,  I  suppose,  of  which  she  is 
the  heroine,  and  I  the  villain." 

''No,"  said  Val,  trying  to  shield  her,  "I 
heard  all  that  when  I  went  down  with 
Charlie  to  his  uncle's  place." 

"  Oh,  that's  where  you  heard  it,  is  it  ? 
And  where  was  that  ?" 

"  At  Copse  Hill." 

"  Copse  Hill  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  stay  there  long?" 

"  About  four  days." 

"  Did  you  meet  anyone  there  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Whom  ?" 

"  Her  dauditer." 

o 

"Oh,  that  accounts  for  this  sentimental 
mood,  does  it,  Yal  ?  I  suppose  you  heard 
all  the  history  ?" 

''I  did,  ArundeL" 

"  And  I  hope  you  see  what  a  deuced  lucky 
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thing  it  was  that  I  saved  you  from  marrying 
the  woman.  You  see  she's  got  a  daughter 
nearly  your  own  age.  With  a  clever  arrange- 
ment of  paint  and  hair-dye  she  manages  to 
make  you  young  fellows  believe  she's  only 
a  girl.  Ugh  !  it's  horrid  to  think  of  kissing 
all  that  chemical  stuff.  How  can  you  do  it, 
Val?" 

Val  felt  a  little  ashamed  for  a  moment 
at  having  so  thoroughly  believed  in  Flora's 
youth,  but  then  she  had  acknowledged  to 
him  that  her  object  in  life  had  been  to  attract, 
so  he  still  believed  in  her  repentance. 

"  But,  Arundel,  don't  you  see  she's  sorry 
for  it  now,  and  you  being  the  first,  you 
know,  to  ruin  her,  ought  to  take  care  of  her." 

"Hang  it,  boy,  there's  nothing  I  can  do. 
1  can't  have  that  little  painted  animal  tied 
to  my  tail.     What  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ?" 

"  No,  but  it's  easily  found  out,  through 
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the  bankers  ;  Temple's  bankers  supply  her 
with  money,  and  she  is  obliged  to  communi- 
cate with  them." 

"  Let  us  find  out  and  see  what  we  can  do, 
don't  you  see  ?  " 

''  I'll  find  out,  but  I'm  not  going  after 
her,  and  if  you  go,  she'll  be  getting  hold  of 
you  again  and  making  a  fool  of  you."^' 

"  But  look  here,  you  see,  you  ought  to 
join  me,  because  it's  only  right." 

^'  Nonsense,  boy  !  I'll  join  you  for  your 
own  sake.'^ 

Arundel  Lifton  felt  irritated.  He  hoped 
this  matter  was  long  since  hushed  up,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  mentioned  again.  It 
was  only  spoken  of  in  whispers  amongst 
the  elders  of  his  family,  and  here  was  this 
young  cousin  with  the  whole  story  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

"  Val,"  he  said  presently,  ''  I  suppose  you 
met  Temple  at  Copse  Hill." 
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*'Yes." 

*'  Did  he  know  you  were  related  to  me  ?" 

''  I  don  t  know  at  all." 

*'  When  did  you  hear  all  this,  then  ?" 

*'0h,  Charlie  told  me,  don't  you  see, 
when  we  went  up  for  the  night." 

'*  Then  my  name  was  not  mentioned?" 

"No — at  least,  I  heard  somebody  talking 
about  you." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

"  Oh !  either  Lord  Eavensbourne  or  his 
brother." 

"What  did  they  say?" 

"  They  called  you  a  scoundrel." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  Lord 
Ravensbourne,  or  his  brother,  whichever  it 
was." 

"  Did  you  see  any  other  member  of  the 
Temple  family?" 

"Yes,  Arundel,  I  did." 

"Who  was  it?" 
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"Your  wife." 

For  once  Arundel  Lifton's  face  showed 
some  feeling.  He  had  been  dreading  to 
ask  Valentine  this  question,  and  yet  he  was 
anxious  to  do  so.  Knowing  how  little  she 
went  out,  he  thought  it  just  possible  that  she 
might  not  have  shown  herself. 

He  sat  lookinsf  at  the  fire  for  a  lon^; 
time  without  speaking. 

'^  Arundel,  how  could  you  leave  such  a 
glorious  woman,"  said  Val  presently. 

"None  of  your  romantic  nonsense,"  said 
Lifton. 

Valentine  would  have  thought  this  a 
hard-hearted  remark,  and  would  probably 
have  pursued  the  subject;  but  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  said  effectually  stopped 
him.  It  was  a  very  unusual  tone  for  his 
cousin. 

There  was  silence  for  some  time. 

"  Well,  Val,"  said  Lifton,  "  I  suppose  you 
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don't  want  to  go  off  on  this  wild  goose 
chase  in  a  hurry.  It  will  do  in  a  week  or 
two,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
don't  you  see,  because  I'm  uneasy  about 
it." 

"  What  a  boy  you  are,  Yal !  By  the  time 
you're  as  old  as  I  am  you'll  take  life  more 
easily.  Well,  I'll  communicate  with  the 
bankers,  and  drop  you  a  line  to  let  you 
know,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
But  I  think  you'll  find  she'd  rather  be  left 
to  go  her  own  way." 

After  Valentine  had  left,  Arundel  Lifton 
sat  there  thinking  till  far  into  the  night. 

He  had  taken  the  world  easily,  never 
allowing  anything  to  interfere  between 
him  and  his  pleasure.  He  gave  one  the 
idea  of  having  no  cares  or  sorrows.  He 
was  lucky  in  everything  he  undertook.    He 
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had  no  intimate  friend,  for  he  trusted  no 
one  sufficiently.  He  never  made  a  friend  of 
a  servant,  or  treated  a  servant  with  much 
confidence.  He  seemed  to  stand  alone  in 
the  world,  and  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
himself. 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  he  was 
intensely  miserable,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
no  power  of  driving  his  misery  away.  It 
would  take  complete  possession  of  him.  On 
these  occasions  he  would  sit  for  hours, 
doing  nothing. 

Whether  he  was  troubled  with  that 
conscience  of  which  Val  made  mention,  or 
whether  it  was  some  physical  defect  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  A  physician  might  have 
put  it  down  to  the  liver,  whereas  another 
person  might  say  it  was  his  conscience.  But 
he  never  confided  to  anyone  what  his 
feelings  were  at  these  times. 

g2 
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On  this  night  he  seemed  worse  than 
usual.  The  fire  slowly  died  out,  the 
cinders  making  an  unpleasant  creaky  noise 
as  they  fell.  All  was  so  still  that  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  sound. 

The  last  red  spark  in  the  fire  was  gone, 
but  he  still  sat  there  motionless. 

At  last  he  became  conscious  of  the  cold. 
He  got  up,  and  went  to  the  sideboard  and 
poured  out  some  brandy,  and  took  it,  and 
then  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"Why  need  that  young  puppy  remark 
that  she  was  a  glorious  creature  ?"  he  said 
to  himself.  "What  business  is  it  of  his? 
Glorious  creature,  indeed !  As  if  he  were 
a  judge  !  Why,  she's  absolutely  perfect. 
She's  divine.  And  I  ?"  he  stopped  in  front 
of  the  mirror  and  looked  at  himself,  ^'  why, 
I'm  a  fiend,  and  I  look  it.     But  what  might 
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I  have  been  if  I  had  listened  to  her  ?    Well, 
I  deserve  it." 

He   then    finished    the    brandy  he   had 
poured  out  and  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FLORA   REPENTANT. 

Change  slander  to  remorse — that  is  some  good. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

There  came  a  big  spider 
And  sat  down  beside  her 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Nursery  Rhyme. 

TTILORA'S  repentance  was  not,  as  Arundel 
•^  Lifton  supposed,  temporary  or  imagi- 
nary. When  she  left  Rowell  St.  Dunstan 
she  went  to  London,  thinking  she  could  re- 
main unnoticed  there  till  she  could  decide 
what  was  to  be  done. 

Whenever  she  was  in  town  she  was  ac- 
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customed  to  go  to  a  well-known  church, 
celebrated  for  its  ritualistic  service  and  its 
fashionable  audience — or  rather  congrega- 
tion. She  liked  the  music  and  flowers  and 
incense  and  fashionable  dresses,  and  she 
used  to  say  her  prayers  from  a  dainty  little 
prayer-book  bound  in  ebony  and  silver,  and 
try  to  persuade  herself  she  was  very  much 
in  earnest. 

There  was  altogether  a  pleasurable  sen- 
sation to  her  in  this  little  bit  of  playing  at 
religion.  She  would  walk  up  the  aisle  in  a 
graceful  way,  with  many  yards  of  rich  silk 
and  Estelle  behind  her.  Then  she  would 
rustle  prettily  into  her  place,  and  take  some 
time  to  arrange  her  silks  round  her. 

There  was  nothing  stern  in  religion  to 
her.  She  would  say  the  prayers  through 
mechanically,  being  accustomed  to  the  words 
and  not  attaching  any  meaning  to  them. 
And  if  the  preacher  hinted  in  his  sermon  of 
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anything  unpleasant  hereafter  for  those  who 
do  not  the  right  thing  in  this  world,  it  was 
quite  lost  upon  her,  for  she  was  considering 
how  she  appeared,  and  who  was  looking  at 
her. 
So   she   made   her   relicrion   one    of  the 

o 

pretty  little  amusements  of  her  life. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  she  left  Rowell 
St.  Dunstan  she  went  to  her  favourite  church. 
She  was  really  sincere  in  her  repentance, 
but  was  weak-minded,  and  she  began  to 
wish  she  had  some  one  to  whom  she  could 
tell  all  her  troubles  and  the  history  of  her 
life.  She  was  unusually  weak  at  this  time, 
for  the  quiet  life  at  Rowell  St.  Dunstan  had 
not  agreed  with  her.  She  had  no  resources 
in  herself,  and  she  missed  the  constant 
change  and  excitement.  She  certainly  de- 
served praise,  for  she  found  the  process  of 
repentance  very  hard  work  indeed,  and  she 
often  felt  tempted  to  resume  her  old  hfe. 
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She  had  lost  health  and  spirits,  and  on  the 
morning  she  walked  into  church  it  was  not 
with  the  air  she  had  been  accustomed  to. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  people  were  out  of 
town,  so  the  congregation  was  not  a  fashion- 
able one.  This  in  former  days  would  have 
depressed  Flora,  and  considerably  interfered 
with  her  devotions ;  but  now  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  feelings,  for  the  world 
had  become  a  very  dull  place  to  her. 

Poor  Flora  had  not  been  able  to  sacrifice 
herself  so  far  as  to  give  up  all  artificial 
adornment ;  she  had  tried  it,  but  the  result 
seemed  to  her  so  dreadful,  and  Estelle's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  were  not  encouraging. 

So,  although  she  looked  very  subdued  on 
that  Sunday  morning,  and  showed  signs  of 
being  out  of  health,  she  still  had  the  pink 
and  white  face  and  yellow  hair.  Loss  of 
health  and  spirits  had  entirely  taken  away 
the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  and  no  amount 
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of  pencilling  would  make  it  up.  There  was 
also  a  deep  mark  under  the  eyes  which  paint 
would  not  fill. 

She  kept  her  eyes  down,  and  said  her 
prayers  more  gravely  than  usual,  and  tried 
to  imagine  that  she  felt  all  she  was  saying ; 
but  she  could  not  feel  it.  She  had  not  brain 
enough.  She  wanted  some  one  to  take  her 
in  hand,  and  point  out  to  her  how  wicked 
she  had  been,  and  what  she  ought  to  do. 
She  tried  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  but  it  did 
not  keep  her  attention.  As  she  walked  out 
of  church  she  went  down  the  side  aisle — 
always  avoiding  notice  now,  instead  of  court- 
ing it — and  as  she  stood  waiting  for  the 
crush  in  front,  she  saw  a  little  placard  by 
the  side  of  a  red-baize  door.  On  this  pla- 
card people  were  invited  to  confession,  or 
rather  they  were  informed  that  confession 
would  be  heard  after  church. 
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In  a  moment  the  thought  struck  her  that 
she  longed  to  confess. 

"  Estelle,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
*' go  home.     I  will  come  soon." 

She  nervously  pulled  open  the  baize  door 
and  disappeared. 

She  found  herself  in  a  small  bare  room, 
furnished  simply  with  a  table  and  a  few 
chairs.  Presently  another  person  came  in 
and  .  sat  down ;  a  woman  poorly  dressed, 
looking  very  ill  and  thin. 

They  looked  shyly  at  one  another,  but 
did  not  speak.  They  waited  for  some 
minutes,  when,  to  Flora's  great  relief,  the 
clergyman  who  had  taken  chief  part  in  the 
service  appeared.  He  beckoned  to  the 
pale  thin  woman  to  follow  him,  and  Flora 
found  herself  alone. 

She  sat  there  for  what  seemed  to  her  a 
very  long  time,  for  she  was  getting  nervous, 
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and  did  not  like  the  ugly  room,  but  in  reality 
she  had  only  waited  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  same  clergyman  appeared  again.  He 
seated  her  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
himself  took  a  seat  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty,  or  a  little  over, 
but  he  had  enough  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  womankind  (in  the  confessional)  to 
see  what  sort  of  woman  he  had  before  him. 
He  noticed  the  painted  face,  and  dyed  hair, 
and  splendid  clothes,  and  pretty  little  man- 
ner of  Flora.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  her  at  first.  He  had  had 
previous  experience  of  such  a  pretty  sinner. 
He  gradually  and  gently  drew  Flora's  story 
from  her.  She  did  not  mention  any  names, 
and  he  did  not  ask  for  them.  When 
he  had  heard  all  he  began  to  question  her, 
to  find  out  whether  her  repentance  was 
really  sincere ;  but  poor  Flora  broke  down 
under  the  questioning,  and  began  to  cry. 
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"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  only  anxious  to  guide  and  counsel  you. 
Tell  nie  what  you  would  like  to  do." 

"  I  want  to  get  right  away  out  of  this 
cruel  world,"  she  said  ;  and  she  put  her 
head  down  on  the  table,  and  sobbed  loudly. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  the  clergyman,  who 
was  curate  of  the  church.  He  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable  with  such  an  hysterical 
woman  on  his  hands.  Flora  was  utterly 
unable  to  control  herself,  and  the  parson 
looked  round  helplessly  to  see  what  he 
could  do.  He  began  to  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  smelling-salts,  or  sal 
volatile,  or  some  such  remedies  in  the  con- 
fessional. 

The  artificial  arrangements  on  Flora's 
face  were  being  rapidly  washed  away  by  her 
tears,  and  the  curate  was  getting  alarmed  at 
being  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a  woman  in 
such  a  state.     He  thought  of  calling  in  help^ 
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and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
seem  very  odd  for  him  to  be  found  with  a 
woman  in  hysterics. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  be  cahm,"  he  said  ;  but 
Flora  showed  no  sis^n  of  listeninsj  to  his 
entreaty,  and  sobbed  louder  than  ever. 

At  last  the  hysterical  fit  abated,  and  the 
curate,  frightened  of  a  recurrence,  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  interview  to  a  speedy 
close. 

"  The  rector  is  away,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
feel  that  your  case  ought  to  be  laid  before 
him.  He  will  come  back  on  Thursday,  and 
I  will  see  him  at  once,  and  if  you  will  come 
here  on  Friday  morning  at  twelve,  he  will 
see  you.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
me  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
atone  for  your  past  life  is  by  joining  our 
sisterhood.  You  will  then  l)e  out  of  the 
way  of  further  temptation,  and  will  get  out 
of  the  world  of  which   you   have   grown 
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tired.     Don't  you  think  it  will  be  best  for 
you  ?" 

"  Is  it  a  nunnery?"  said  Flora,  in  a  crying 
tone. 

"  No,  it  is  not  a  nunnery,  but  a  home 
where  you  can  devote  yourself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  and  find  peace  from  the 
troubles  of  the  world.  But  Mr.  Johnson 
will  tell  you  more  about  it.  Will  you  come 
on  Friday  to  this  room  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  beginning  to  cry  again. 
The  curate,  not  wanting  to  witness  an- 
other hysterical  fit,  hurried  her  out  to  the 
church  door,  and  speedily  found  a  cab  for 
her. 

Estelle  wondered  what  had  become  of 
her  mistress.  After  watching  anxiously  for 
her  for  some  time,  she  put  on  her  bonnet, 
intending  to  walk  to  the  church  and  inquire 
about  her ;  but  just  as  she  was  leaving  the 
house,  Flora  drove  up  in  the  cab. 
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Estelle  did  not  at  all  like  the  dull  life  she 
had  been  leading  lately,  but  she  really  was 
attached  to  her  mistress,  and  felt  it  her  duty 
to  stay  with  her,  whatever  freaks  she  might 
practise.  She  was  glad  to  be  in  town  again, 
though  it  was  the  dull  season,  and  she  hoped 
it  meant  the  beginning  of  a  gayer  life. 

She  had  noticed  how  her  mistress  was 
losing  health,  and  had  often  remonstrated 
with  her  for  not  moving  about  more,  but 
she  had  found  out  some  time  ago  that  all 
remonstrance  was  vain.  But  when  she  saw 
Flora's  appearance  as  she  got  out  of  the 
cab,  she  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations. 

^^  Ah !  madame,  then  where  have  you 
been?  What  is  the  matter?  Is  it  that 
(liable  man?" 

Estelle  always  connected  everything  un- 
pleasant with  Arundel  Lifton.  She  took 
her  mistress  to  the  sofa,  and  went  running 
on — 
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"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  it  must  be.  The  hetise 
— the  wretch !  he  loves  madame,  he  will  not 
let  anyone  else  love  her.  Madame,  lie  still 
— I  will  fetch  something." 

Estelle  succeeded  in  reviving  her  mis- 
tress, and  then  took  her  upstairs  to  repair 
the  damag;es  which  tears  had  made  in  her 
face. 

Flora  felt  that  her  next  task  was  to  tell 
Estelle  of  their  separation.  She  was  in 
such  an  excitable  mood  that  she  wanted  to 
tell  everything  at  once.  As  Estelle  made 
up  her  face  and  arranged  her  hair,  she  said, 

''  Why  trouble  about  it,  Estelle  ?  I  do 
not  need  it  any  more.  I  am  going  away 
from  you,  Estelle,  and  I  shall  be  shut  up  in 
a  nunnery,  and  wear  ugly  coarse  black 
clothes,  and  never  see  anybody,  and  say 
prayers  all  day." 

Flora's  ideas  on  the  subject  had  only  been 
gathered  from  books. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  Ah  !  madam e,  then  you  must  not  go 
and  shut  yourself  up  ;  it  will  kill  you  ;  you 
will  die.  And  poor  Estelle — what  can  she 
do  without  you  ?" 

"  I  daresay  you  will  find  some  one  better 
than  me,  Estelle." 

"Ah,  never,  raadame — never!" 

"  You  must  go  for  a  holiday  with  your 
friends,  Estelle.  I  will  give  you  some 
money,  and  you  shall  have  all  my  clothes. 
I  shall  never  want  them  again." 

Estelle's  face  rather  brightened  at  the 
idea  of  having  all  her  mistress's  beautiful 
clothes  to  show  in  her  native  village,  but 
she  was  really  sorry  at  the  idea  of  losing 
her. 

"  Madame  is  generous — too  generous ; 
but  I  want  no  holiday ;  I  want  to  be  with 
madame  always." 

"'Tis  impossible,"  said  Flora.  "I  must 
get  away  out  of  this  cruel  world.     There  is 
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no  happiness  for  me  here  !"  and  she  began 
to  or}'. 

Estelle  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she  was 
in  an  hysterical  state.  The  continual  repres- 
sion she  had  practised  for  the  last  few 
months  had  made  her  weaker  than  ever, 
and  now  that  she  had  unburdened  her  mind 
she  broke  down  entirely. 

For  three  days  she  did  not  leave  her 
room,  and  Estelle  nursed  her  carefully.  But 
she  had  not  altogether  lost  that  elasticity  of 
body  and  mind  which  had  enabled  her  for 
so  many  years  to  keep  her  youthful  appear- 
ance, and  on  Friday  morning  she  was  ready 
to  keep  her  appointment  with  the  curate  to 
meet  the  rector. 

It  was  a  fine,  bright  September  morning, 
and  when  she  started  out  she  felt  so  much 
better  than  she  had  done  for  a  long  time, 
and  so  full  of  spirits,  that  she  half  repented 
her  resolution.     She  tripped  along  in  dainty 

h2 
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fashion,  almost  in  her  old  way.  She  had  to 
cross  Regent  Street,  and,  finding  she  was 
early,  thought  she  would  prolong  her  walk 
by  just  going  to  look  at  the  shops.  Al- 
though she  was  dressed  more  quietly  than 
usual,  she  looked  different  from  the  people 
who  usually  frequent  Regent  Street  in  the 
early  morning  in  September ;  therefore  she 
attracted  attention.  She  soon  found  she 
was  being  closely  followed  by  a  man  ;  then 
the  horror  of  her  past  life  came  back  on  her, 
and  she  hurried  to  the  church. 

There  was  no  one  in  it,  and  as  she  walked 
up  the  aisle  her  little  steps  sounded  through 
the  place.  She  rushed  quickly  to  the  red 
baize  door,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  oppressive 
stillness  of  the  church.  She  found  no  one 
in  the  little  room,  and  she  sat  down  ner- 
vously, and  began  to  look  round  her.  She 
was  such  a  creature  of  impulse  that  she  was 
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depressed  as  easily  as  she  was  excited  ;  and 
the  dulness  and  loneliness  of  the  church,  and 
the  bare  look  of  the  little  room,  had  quite 
made  her  for<>;et  the  exhilaration  she  had 
felt  from  the  bright  September  sunshine 
half  an  hour  asfo. 

She  sat  there  what  seemed  to  her  an 
hour,  but  what  was  really  only  a  few 
minutes.  She  beg;an  to  wish  she  midit  run 
out  again,  but  was  almost  frightened  to  do 
so.  If  she  could  only  have  got  out  of  that 
room  straight  into  the  open  air,  she  might 
have  done  it.  But  she  dreaded  walking 
right  through  that  lonely  church  again, 
hearing  her  own  footsteps. 

She  saw  a  curtain  on  one  side  of  the  room 
behind  which,  it  seemed  to  her,  there  must 
be  an  exit  somewhere,  but  she  had  become 
so  thoroughly  nervous  that  she  was  afraid  to 
lift  it  aside.  What  should  she  do  ?  She 
could  not  bear  this  much  longer,  she  thought. 
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How  she  wished  she  had  brought  Estelle 
with  her.  The  room  was  not  well  lighted. 
The  window  was  a  narrow  slit,  with  diamond 
panes,  and  was  very  dusty.  Just  then  the 
sun  went  under  a  cloud,  which  gave  even 
a  more  ghostly  look  to  the  place.  She  got 
up  impatiently,  ready  to  cry,  when  she  saw 
a  very  big  spider  walking  across  the  floor 
to  her.  She  had  a  great  horror  of  spiders, 
and  most  creeping  animals,  and  the  room 
was  so  small  that  she  did  not  see  well  how 
to  get  out  of  its  way.  She  took  up  her 
skirts,  and  tried  to  dodge  the  spider,  but  the 
poor  fellow,  fancying  she  was  making  darts 
at  him,  got  embarrassed,  and  ran  in  all  di- 
rections. It  suddenly  occurred  to  her  to 
jump  on  the  chair,  which  she  did;  and  while 
in  this  undignified  position,  with  the  look  of 
the  greatest  alarm  on  her  face,  she  saw  the 
curtain  pushed  aside,  and  the  curate  enter. 
He   appeared   somewhat   astonished  to  see 
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her  in  this  position,  and  inquired  what  was 
the  maiter. 

"  I  have  been  very  much  alarmed,"  said 
Flora.  ''Look  at  that  monster,''  pointing 
to  the  unfortunate  spider. 

"  Pray  don't  alarm  yourself,"  said  the 
curate,  sweeping  the  spider  into  a  corner 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  helping  Flora 
down  from  the  chair.  "  Pray  sit  down  and 
calm  yourself.  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  here 
presently." 

Flora  sat  down  uneasily,  looking  round 
nervously  to  see  where  the  spider  had  gone. 

]S"ow  if  she  had  walked  straight  from  the 
September  sunlight  into  some  pleasant  room 
to  meet  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  would  not  have  been  reluctant  to  give 
up  her  liberty,  and  money,  and  everything 
else,  to  join  the  sisterhood  of  this  church ; 
but  the  big  empty  church,  and  little  bare 
room,  and  large  ugly  spider,  had  so  worked 
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upon  her  imagination  that  she  was  ready  to 
do  anything  and  everything  she  was  told. 

The  curate  left  her  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  returned,  asking  her  to  follow  him. 
She  passed  behind  the  curtain,  and  through 
a  dark  passage,  till  she  came  to  a  larger  and 
somewhat  better-looking  room,  which  was 
the  vestry.  There  she  found  a  comfortable- 
looking  middle-aged  man.  The  curate  had 
evidently  prepared  him  to  receive  a  very 
nervous  lady,  for  he  was  excessively  kind 
and  tender  in  his  manner.  He  did  not 
trouble  her  to  tell  her  story,  but  repeated  it 
to  her  as  he  had  heard  it  from  the  curate, 
and  asked  her  if  it  was  all  true.  She  said 
it  was. 

''  And  now^,"  he  said,  *'  you  propose  to 
atone  for  the  grievous  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted by  devoting  yourself  and  all  you 
have  to  the  service  of  God." 

At  the  mention  of  her  grievous  sins  she 
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looked  a  little  nervous,  and  showed  signs  of 
crying.  The  rector,  having  heard  of  the 
scene  on  Sunday,  did  not  want  a  repetition 
of  it,  so  thought  proper  to  uaake  no  more 
allusions  to  her  sins.  He  questioned  her 
very  closely  as  to  whether  she  really  wished 
to  renounce  the  world  altogether.  She, 
being  in  the  most  abject  state,  was  glad  to 
say  yes  to  anything.  The  rector  comforted 
her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  promised  to 
make  arrangements  for  her  removal  to  the 
branch  sisterhood  in  Surrey  in  a  week's 
time. 

The  curate  put  her  in  a  cab  and  sent  her 
to  her  lodgings,  promising  to  call  on  her 
frequently  before  her  departure. 

She  occupied  the  week  in  making  her 
arrangements.  Her  dresses  and  many  of 
her  clothes  were  oriven  to  Estelle.  Her 
jewelry  she  would  take  with  her ;  for,  as  the 
curate  pointed  out,  if  she  wished  to  leave 
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the  sisterhood  before  she  finished  her 
novitiate  she  would  be  glad  of  her  jewels, 
and  if  she  did  not  they  would  be  the  means, 
through  their  value,  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

On  the  day  appointed,  one  of  the  sisters 
came  to  take  Flora  down  to  the  home  in 
Surrey. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  commissioned  a  particu- 
larly kind-hearted  woman  to  do  this,  as  he 
knew  how  excitable  Flora  was.  But  on 
this  occasion  she  was  in  an  apathetic  mood, 
and  nothing  would  rouse  her.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  gates,  they  turned  in  through 
some  small  but  pretty  grounds.  The  long 
shadows  of  September  lay  across  the  grass, 
the  gossamer  floated  in  the  air,  and  a  robin 
was  loudly  singing  his  evening  hymn, 
perched  in  a  tree  over  the  gate. 

"Is  it  not  lovely?"  said  Sister  Agnes, 
who  had  been  all  the  summer  working  hard 
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in  London,  going  into  squalid  houses,  and 
nursing  sick  people.  But  Flora,  who  liked 
the  gaslight  glare  of  a  ball-room  better  than 
the  September  sunlight,  and  the  music  of  a 
waltz  better  than  a  robin's  song,  did  not 
wake  up  from  her  apathy  to  reply. 

She  was  very  kindly  received  by  the 
mother  and  sisters.  Sister  Agnes  related  to 
the  mother  what  she  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  mother  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  Flora's  mind  engaged,  and  tried 
to  find  employment  for  her ;  but  she  divid- 
ed her  time  between  hysterics  and  apathy, 
and  at  last  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  have 
medical  advice  for  her.  Every  care  was 
taken  of  her.  Her  income  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  funds  of  the  home,  and  the 
sisters  were,  for  the  most  part,  kind  women, 
and  pitied  her,  though  perhaps  some  of 
them  were  inclined  to  consider  that  what 
she  suffered  was  only  a  just  retribution  for 
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her  many  sins,  for  her  story  soon  got  whis- 
pered amongst  tliem. 

The  cahn  subdued  manner  of  the  sisters 
irritated  rather  than  soothed  her.  She  longed 
for  some  quick  excitable  person  like  herself, 
and  often  called  out  for  Estclle.  The 
mother,  fancying  that  it  was  better  for  her 
to  be  kept  quiet,  appointed  the  quietest  of 
the  sisters  to  attend  on  her. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  character 
generally  to  be  seen  in  a  sisterhood,  especi- 
ally a  Protestant  sisterhood.  With  Catholics 
the  fancy  for  a  secluded  life  often  begins 
earl}^,  or  a  mother  who  has  several  daughters 
thinks  one  should  be  a  nun,  so  the  life  is 
adopted  professionally,  as  it  were,  and  not 
with  respect  to  any  particular  disposition. 
But  amongst  Protestants  in  England  the 
sisters  are  generally  women  who  cannot  get 
on  at  home,  or  have  been  disappointed  in 
love,  or  have  seen  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
and  got  tired  of  them. 
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Women  who  cannot  get  on  in  their  own 
families,  who  are  always  discontented  and 
out  of  temper,  and  make  everyone  around 
them  uncomfortable,  often  do  well  in  a 
sisterhood.  The  energy  which  is  spent  on 
bad  temper  is  turned  into  a  useful  channel. 

The  sister  w^ho  waited  on  Flora  had,  years 
ago,  irritated  her  parents,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  servants  of  the  household  by 
her  continual  bad  temper  and  disagreeable 
ways,  and  now  she  equally  irritated  Flora  by 
her  calm  serenity  and  gentle  manner. 

Whether  the  treatment  of  Flora  in  the 
home  was  right  or  not,  she  showed  no  signs 
of  amendment ;  so,  by  the  time  the  chivalrous 
Lord  Arun  had  made  a  resolution  to  better 
her  condition,  it  seemed  probable  that  she 
was  past  bettering  in  this  world,  at  least. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORE    GOSSIP. 

Xanthias  : 
Yes,  but  the  fun  of  gossiping  ! 

iEACus : 
By  Jove,  I  don't  know  nny tiling  more  exquisite. 

Xanthias  : 
By  Jove,  the  god  of  families.     And,  when  you  hear 
through  keyholes,  eh !  the  master's  secrets  ? 

TEacus : 

Glorious ! 

Of  course  you  go  and  tell  your  friends  ? 

Xanthias  : 

Of  course  I  do. 
By  Jove,  'tis  then  I  know  the  height  of  happiness. 

-^Acus  : 

Phoebus  Apollo !   give  me  your  right  hand,   my  pal : 

Let  us  embrace,  for  we  are  cronies  suitable. 

Aristophanes. — The  Frogs. 


I 


T  is  a  bright,   frosty  morning  at  Copse 
Hill.     Everybody  is  moving  quickly,  to 
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keep  warm.  The  school-children  are  run- 
ningr  home  to  dinner,  blowing  their  finorers 
as  they  go.  Even  old  Biggins  is  carrying 
his  four  and  twenty  stone  of  flesh  about 
more  briskly  than  usual.  He  is  helping  the 
men  to  unpack  one  of  his  waggons  which  has 
come  in  from  London,  and  he  is  anxious  to 
get  oiF  to  the  market  at  a  neighbouring  town, 
so  he  is  hurrying  the  man  with  his  usual 
monotonous,  strong  language.  Miss  Tattle- 
ton  is  busy,  for  it  is  Saturday  morning. 
There  is  extra  bakinsf  to  do,  and  various 
goods  for  Saturday  night  customers  have  to 
arrive  by  carrier,  and  be  unpacked.  More- 
over, Miss  Tattleton  has  to  be  in  the  bake- 
house herself  this  morning,  for  John  made 
such  a  number  of  visits  to  the  Pleiades  on 
the  previous  day  that  he  is  unable  to  attend 
to  his  work  properly.  He  has  again  had 
notice  to  leave,  but  he  has  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, once  a  fortnight,  so  he  takes  no  notice 
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of  it.  Miss  Tattleton,  after  exhausting  all 
tlie  epithets  she  usually  applies  to  him  on 
these  occasions,  has  set  him  to  clean  the 
yard,  and  he  is  only  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  he  thinks  she  will  not  be 
watching,  to  go  over  to  the  Pleiades  and 
get  a  glass  of  beer.  He  thinks,  if  he  could 
just  get  one  glass  to  pull  him  together,  he 
could  do  his  work.  He  sees  Mrs.  Voyd  go 
by  and  enter  Miss  Tattleton's  gate,  and  then 
he  thinks  he  will  soon  be  safe,  for  Miss  Tattle- 
ton  is  sure  to  have  a  gossip  with  her,  al- 
though it  is  Saturday. 

Miss  Tattleton  has  jnst  finished  in  the 
bakehouse,  and  takes  off  her  baking- 
apron  and  shakes  the  fiour  from  her  dress, 
and  goes  in  to  see  Mrs.  Voyd,  and  com- 
mences at  once  a  lament  over  John's  bad 
ways. 

"Why  not  make  him  take  the  pledge?" 
said  Mrs.  Voyd,   "we  can  do  no  real  good 
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with  the  lower  classes  till  we  msike  them  all 
teetotallers." 

"  Oh  !  he's  taken  it  several  times,"  re- 
plied Miss  TattletoD,  "  but  it's  no  good. 
And,  poor  soul,  he  can't  do  without  a 
little  beer.  He's  not  a  large  eater,  and 
when  he's  all  right  he  really  is  a  good 
worker." 

Miss  Tattletou,  with  all  her  faults,  had  a 
very  large  vein  of  kindness  running  through 
her.  That  tenderness,  or  pity  for  others, 
or  soft-heartedness,  or  whatever  it  is,  be- 
longs so  especially  to  the  human  race  that 
we  speak  of  it  as  humanity.  We  sometimes 
say  of  a  person  that  he  is  so  huuian,  or  that 
he  has  so  much  human  kindness  in  him,  or 
that  he  is  full  of  humanity.  All  this  points 
to  the  fact  that  this  particular  quality  is  an 
attribute  of  the  huuian  race.  A  spot  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  hardest  heart 
where  humanity  dwells,  and  how  often  do 

VOL.  III.  I 
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we  overlook  the  faults  of  a  person  because 
of  his  humanity. 

Miss  Tattleton  had  many  faults  ;  she  could 
be  a  good  friend  and  a  bad  enemy.  There 
is  nothing  shows  true  nobility  of  charac- 
ter more  than  to  behave  gracefully  to  your 
enemy.  But  Miss  Tattleton  could  not  be- 
have gracefully  to  an  enemy — not  by  any 
means.  However,  she  had  humanity,  and 
this  humanity  was  a  thing  that  Mrs.  Voyd 
did  not  understand.  The  Rev.  Vypar  Voyd 
and  his  wife  are  well  matched  in  that,  they 
go  through  life  doing  their  duty  stolidly, 
doggedly,  and  mechanically,  but  they  have 
no  humanity.  They  do  not  understand  what 
it  is. 

Therefore  Mrs.  Voyd  did  not  understand 
Miss  Tattleton  s  pity  for  her  drunken  ser- 
vant. Mrs.  Voyd's  excuse  for  coming  round 
to  Miss  Tattleton's  was  that  she  wanted  some 
trifle  in  a  hurry,  as  she  was  going  away  on 
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a  visit  to  her  mother  at  Battlefield  till  Mon- 
day. This  was  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
getting  the  latest  news  to  take  to  her  seven 
sisters.  When  she  had  made  her  purchase 
she  followed  Miss  Tattleton  into  her  snug 
little  back  parlour,  and  was  placed  in  the 
big  easy-chair  ready  for  a  gossip. 

"The  Temples  are  still  away,"  said  Miss 
Tattleton. 

*'  And  I  don't  think  they'll  come  back  in 
a  hurry,"  said  Mrs.  Voyd.  "  I  think  Mr. 
Voyd  has  settled  them." 

"And  no  loss  either,"  said  Miss  Tattleton. 
"They  never  bought  anything  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

"  I  consider  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  they 
have  gone,  and  I  only  hope  they  may  never 
come  back,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Voyd,  in  a 
tone  of  virtuous  indignation.  "  With  such 
an  example,"  she  continued,  "  as  they  set 
we  can  never  hope  to  do  anything  with  the 

i2 
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lower  classes.  If  we  could  onlv  <]^et  rid  of 
the  Frowdes  and  Mr.  Forncett,  and  get 
some  good  earnest  people  who  would  help 
in  parish  work,  we  might  make  a  reform  in 
the  parish.  But  at  present  we  have  so  many 
hindrances." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Tattleton.  ''  Mr.  Forn- 
cett isn't  much  good,  though  he  is  the  son  of 
a  lord,  the}^  say.  When  the  Wemys's  had 
the  place  they  bought  seven  pounds  of  butter 
from  me  every  week,  and  never  grumbled 
at  the  price ;  and  a  lot  of  other  things  be- 
sides ;  and  the  servants  used  to  run  in  here 
whenever  they  liked,  and  bought  all  they 
wanted  here." 

This  mav  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Wemys  never  could  keep 
her  servants  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  to  the  Frowdes,  Miss  Tattleton  did  not 
secretly  in  her  heart  wish  them  to  go.  It 
was  Manly  Frowde  who  liad  petitioned  the 
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Government  for  a  post-office  in  the  village, 
and  suggested  her  as  the  post-mistress  ;  and 
his  large  postal  business  kept  the  office  up 
Tis  true  she  derived  very  little  actual  profit 
as  post-mistress,  but  the  position  gave  her 
importance,  and  brought  many  more  people 
to  her  shop.     Those  who  were  fond  of  gos- 
sip could  now  find  an  excuse  in  a  shilling's- 
worth   of  stamps.     For  every  impression  of 
Her  Majesty's  head  that  went  out  of  that 
shop  a  proportionate  amount  of  gossip  also 
went;     Then  there  were  many  people  who 
came  to  the   shop  simply  to   hear  the  last 
news  of  the   "  author  over  the  way,"  and 
Miss  Tattleton  liked  the  importance  of  being 
the  person  who   supplied  that  news.     But 
Miss  Tattleton  knew  [Mrs.   Voyd's   opinion 
concerniug  the  Frowdes,  so  she  quite  agreed 
with   her  that  the  sooner  they  could  be  got 
rid  of  the  better. 

''There  they  go,"  said  Miss  Tattleton. 
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Manly  Frowde  and  his  wife  were  at  this 
moment  passing  the  window.  Mrs.  Voyd 
looked  out,  keeping  herself  back  sufficiently 
not  to  be  seen. 

"  There  she  is,  looking  up  in  his  face," 
said  Miss  Tattleton.  "  I  believe  she  wor- 
ships that  man,  and  would  tell  a  lie,  or  do 
anything  for  him.  How  ridiculous  they  are, 
always  going  about  together  like  that !'' 

*'  Mr.  Yo3^d  says  she  is  the  worst  of  the 
two.  She  doesn't  hesitate  to  interfere  in 
parish  affairs.  And  what  a  bad  man  he 
must  be  to  be  carrying  on  with  Miss  Temple 
in  that  way !  And  that  Mr.  Forncett,  too  !  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Voyd  has  done  real  good  in 
getting  his  poor  friend  Mr.  Sebright  out  of 
her  clutches.  Mrs.  Sebright  is  most  grate- 
ful." 

"  Why  don't  you  introduce  Mr.  Sebright 
to  your  sisters  ?"  said  Miss  Tattleton,  looking 
mischievous.     "  He    would    never  look    at 
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that  ugly  Temple  girl  if  he  once  saw  them." 

If  Miss  Tattleton  had  been  mentioning 
Mrs.  Voyd's  sisters  to  anyone  else,  she  would 
have  said,  "  those  awkward  Urgent  gals ;" 
but  of  course  she  suited  herself  to  her  com- 
pany. 

"  Mr.  Voyd  will  no  doubt  invite  him  in 
time,  when  he  comes  to  his  senses,  and  has 
given  up  the  acquaintance  of  such  people  as 
the  Frowdes,"  said  Mrs.  Voyd.  ''  I  see  Mr. 
Forncett  has  a  visitor,"  she  continued,  peep- 
ing through  the  window  which  overlooked 
the  garden  of  The  Birches. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Tattleton  ;  ''he  came 
in  here  yesterday." 

''Did  he?"  said  Mrs.  Voyd,  in  an  inquir- 
ing tone,  evidently  wishing  to  hear  about  it. 

'^  He  came  to  order  some  things  to  be 
sent  up  to  old  Leonard  Day,  who  is  ill." 

"Yes,  somebody  came  to  tell  Mr.  Voyd 
Leonard  was  ill ;  but  as  Mr.  Voyd  says  it 
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will  not  do  to  help  anyone  wlio  does  not 
come  to  church.  I  hear  that  old  Leonard 
has  not  been  to  church  for  years,  so  he  can- 
not expect  help.  And  what  did  the  gentle- 
man sav  ?" 
»/ 

"  Oh,  I  chaffed  him  about  being  married  ; 
for  he  came  here  when  Mr.  Forncett  first 
looked  at  the  place,  and  said  he  should  so 
much  like  to  live  here  himself.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  still  wanted  to  come,  and 
whether  he'd  found  a  wife.  He  said  if  he 
wanted  a  wife  he  should  like  the  little  lady 
over  the  way,  meaning  that  Temple  girl. 
All  the  gentlemen  seem  in  love  with  the 
little  chit." 

''The  little  hussy  !"  said  Mrs.  Voyd  m- 
dignantly. 

"  I  told  him  he  was  just  too  late,  for  she'd 
gone  away,  and  nobody  knew  whether  she 
was  coming  back,  and  that,  according  to  all 
accounts,  it  was  a  good  miss  for  him.   '  What 
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do  you  mean?'  says  he.  'Why/  says  I, 
'  there's  half-a-dozen  others  tacked  on  to 
her  tail,  and  her  father's  had  to  £!:et  her 
away  in  a  hurry,  for  fear  of  tlie  conse- 
quences,' and  I  gave  him  a  knowing 
wink." 

*^What  did  he  say?"  said  Mrs.  Voyd 
eagerly — she  was  becoming  interested. 

"  Why,  he  looked  puzzled,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  see  her  in  London,  and  then 
he  said  '  good  morning '  rather  sharply,  and 
went  out.  And  I  thought,  '  That's  one  for 
you,  young  man.' " 

"  Well,  I  never  !"  said  Mrs.  Voyd.  "  You'd 
think  a  girl  of  her  age  never  would  dare  to 
go  on  so.  How  grateful  Mr.  Sebright  ought 
to  be  to  Mr.  Voyd  !" 

While  these  two  women  are  settling 
everybody's  affairs  for  them,  John  has 
meandered  down  his  usual  path  through  the 
furze  on  the  hill  to  the  Pleiades. 
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"Well,  John,"  said  Biggins,  "how's 
'Lizer  to-day  ?" 

Until  the  vicar  made  such  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  innkeeper  and  the  shop- 
woman,  Biggins  had  been  accustomed  to 
mention  EUza  Tattleton  by  a  term  which, 
if  applied  to  a  female  dog,  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, but,  when  applied  to  a  woman,  is  con- 
sidered particularly  opprobrious,  and  is  not 
to  be  placed  on  paper. 

John  answered  with  a  grunt.  He  had 
not  had  his  glass  of  beer  yet,  and  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  speak  to  anyone. 

"  Come  along,  old  man,"  said  Biggins. 
"  I  see  what's  the  matter  with  you,"  and  he 
handed  him  some  beer. 

John  drank  it  off  eagerly,  and  then  sat 
down. 

"Let's  have  another,  guv'nor,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  beginning  to  feel  a  bit  better  now. 
She's  such  a  fool,"  he  continued,  pointing 
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his  finger  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Tattleton's 
(be  always  designated  his  mistress  by  a 
pronoun).  "She's  been  at  it  with  her  jaw 
this  morning,  and  turned  me  out  of  the 
bakehouse,  all  because  I  felt  a  bit  dizzy, 
and  couldn't  eat  no  breakfast;  and  if  I'd 
had  a  glass  of  this  'ere,  I  should  have  been 
all  right." 

"  I  suppose  you've  had  the  sack  again," 
said  old  Bisjgjins,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Had  the  sack  ! — yes,  and  what's  the 
good  ?  She  ain't  a-going  to  get  rid  of  me, 
when  I  was  tliere  afore  her;  she  needn't 
think  she  is.  She's  got  one  of  them  gossip- 
ing there  that's  sure  to  be  a  long  time,  so 
ril  enjoy  this  glass,  guv'nor." 

John,  who  had  an  hour  before  been 
abjectly  cowering  before  his  mistress,  was 
now  takinoj  couras^e. 

''  She  ain't  a  bad  sort,  you  know,"  John 
went  on,  "  when  you  knows  how  to  manage 
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her.     But,  lor'  bless   you  !  the  women  all 
wants  managing — don't  they  now,  guv'nor  ?" 

"That's  about  it,  old  man,"  said  Biggins 
oracularly,  who  had  made  rather  a  mess  of 
it  with  womenkind  himself.  ^'  Keep  'em  in 
order,  says  I,  that's  the  thing." 

*'  Yes,"  said  John,  *'  and  what  right  have 
she  to  the  key  of  the  beer?"  John  was 
thinking  of  his  grievances.  Miss  Tattleton 
had  a  liabit  of  keeping  the  key  most  strictly 
when  John  had  one  of  his  drinking  fits  on  ; 
but  rumour,  which  is  ever  unkind,  hinted 
that  Miss  Tattleton  wanted  the  key  for  her 
own  use. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Biggins,  with  a  wink  at  John, 
"  perhaps  she  wants  it  for  herself." 

Now  John,  although  he  liked  to  pour  out 
his  troubles  concerning  his  mistress,  did  not 
like  to  hear  her  attacked.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain admiration  for  her,  and,  however  much 
he  might  blame  her  himself,  he  would  not 
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allow  anyone  else  to  do  so ;  moreover, 
John  was  a  chivalrous  man,  and  would  be 
inclmed  to  take  any  woman's  part.  He  had 
reached  a  very  comfortable  stage  over  his 
two  olasses  of  beer — or  rather  mu2;s — for 
the  beer  at  the  Pleiades  was  served  in  larsje 
white  mugs  with  blue  and  brown  stripes 
painted  round  the  rims  and  base  ;  but  he  was 
quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  his  mistress  was 
beincr  attacked. 

*'Lor'  bless  you — no,  she  don't  want  it; 
only  don't  you  see,  when  she  takes  it,  I  ain't 
a-croinff  to  ask  for  it.    I  waits  till  she  for^^ets 

CO  c 

all  about  it,  and  puts  it  in  the  old  tea-pot  on 
the  sideboard,  or  in  the  jar  on  the  mantel- 
piece. I  knows  all  the  places  where  she 
puts  it,  and  if  it  ain't  in  one,  I  know  it's  in 
another." 

"  She's  got  it  now,  John,"  said  Biggins. 

''  Ah !    but   don't   3^ou   see,    the   barrel's 
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empty,  and  we're  expecting  a  new  one  by 
the  carrier." 

A  customer  came  in,  and  seeing  John, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  what  was  called 
Miss  Tattleton's  factotum,  asked  him  what 
was  the  latest  news. 

Now  John,  although  he  lived  with  the 
greatest  gossip  in  the  parish,  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  and  science  of  gossip.  What 
he  might  have  been  with  education  and 
without  drink  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in 
his  present  state  he  showed  a  simplicity 
which  some  people  might  admire,  and 
others  ridicule.  This  was  a  specimen  of  his 
idea  of  latest  news ;  he  always  spoke  of 
what  was  last  on  his  mind. 

"  Well,  things  are  pretty  middling.  You 
see,  I  was  waiting  for  a  frost  to  get  up  a 
stick  or  two  of  celery,  and  I  got  it  up  the 
day  afore  yesterday,  but  it  was  regular 
worked   under   by  worms,   and  not   a   bit 
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worth  eating  could  you  get  out  of  it.  The 
grubs  and  worms  in  that  bit  of  a  garden 
you  wouldn't  believe." 

It  did  not  occur  to  John  that  the  scrubs 
and  \vorms  were  likely  to  increase  while  he 
was  continually  popping  at  the  birds  with  a 
miserable  old  gun  he  had ;  not  that  he  was 
ever  known  to  shoot  a  bird,  but  he  effectu- 
ally frightened  them  off. 

The  customer,  not  finding  John's  informa- 
tion worth  much,  dropped  the  subject. 

The  carrier  came  up  at  this  moment ; 
John  was  interested  in  the  barrel  of  beer. 
Moreover,  he  thought  if  his  mistress  had 
finished  her  gossip  and  wondered  where  he 
was,  he  could  make  the  excuse  that  he  had 
been  looking  out  for  the  carrier.  So  he 
went  out  to  see  if  the  barrel  had  arrived 
safely.  The  carrier  and  his  horse  were 
both   odd   characters.     Thev   travelled   on 
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three  days  in  the  week  between  Medenhithe 
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and  Ptighting,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles, 
and  stopped  at  every  public  house  on  the 
way,  and  there  were  a  good  many.  They 
started  in  the  morning  at  eight,  and  seldom 
reached  home  till  after  midnight.  They 
would  probably  sometimes  have  not  reached 
home  the  same  night,  but  that  the  old  horse 
knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  did  not, 
like  his  master,  refresh  himself  at  every 
public  house. 

"Late  again,"  said  Biggins. 

"  Not  very,"  said  the  carrier.  ''I  had  a 
heavy  load." 

"You  always  have,"  said  Biggins,  with  an 
oath.  "  What  have  you  got  for  them  ?" 
continued  Biggins,  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
to  Manly  Frowde's  place. 

"Meat  hamper  and  two  cases  of  wine/' 
said  the  carrier  gruffly. 

This  was  the  sort  of  conversation  that 
usually  went   on   between  the   carrier  and 
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Biggins :  not  that  Biggins  much  cared  to 
know  what  came  for  the  Frowdes,  but  he 
had  found  out  what  sort  of  information  to 
supply  to  the  vicar. 

The  carrier  went  round  to  Miss  Tattleton's 
gate,  and  old  John  made  a  great  show  of 
getting  out  the  beer  barrel,  and  other 
packages,  fearing  lest  his  mistress  had  finish- 
ed her  gossip  and  was  watching  him.  But 
he  need  have  been  in  no  fear,  as  the  buzz 
of  gossip  and  the  venom  of  slander  were 
still  filling  the  little  back  parlour. 

The  carrier  was  a  dreamy  man  with  an 
apathetic  temperament,  and  unless  you 
went  out  to  the  cart  and  positively  demand- 
ed the  parcels  you  expected  he  carried 
them  about  with  him  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Now  old  John  was  more  interested  in 
the  barrel  of  beer  than  anything  else,  and 
having  got  out  that  and  one  other  parcel 
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he  was  satisfied,  and  the  carrier  went  on. 
Miss  Tattleton,  when  she  was  not  engaged 
in  gossip,  generally  came  out  to  look  after 
her  parcels ;  but  being  this  aiorning  particu- 
larly engaged  in  this  way  she  neglected  her 
business.  So  the  parcel  she  most  wanted 
was  carried  on. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  happened  often  it 
would  no  doubt  help  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  Miss  Tattleton's  business  was  not  a 
lucrative  one.  Mrs.  Voyd  is  still  in  Miss 
Tattleton's  parlour  when  Marston  Sebright 
drives  by  in  his  dog-cart,  with  Jack  by  his 
side. 

"Oh!  there's  poor  Mr.  Sebright,"  said 
Mrs.  Voyd,  "  with  another  gentleman. 
Perhaps  it  is  his  father.  I  wonder  whether 
they  have  been  calling  on  Vypar." 

Mrs.  Voyd  went  out  at  the  shop  door, 
and  by  running  across  the  green  just  met 
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the  dog-cart  as  it  pulled  up  at  Manly 
Frowde's  gate. 

Jack  lifted  his  hat  to  her.  She  put  up 
her  hand  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  Vypar  ?"  she  said. 

*'No ;  he  was  not  at  home." 

Jack  introduced  her  to  his  father. 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  sorry  Vypar  was  not  at 
home ;  but  he  is  sure  to  be  presently,  for 
we  are  to  start  in  half  an  hour  for  my 
father's,  where  we  stay  till  Monday." 

"  I  called  to  see  Mr.  Voyd  on  some 
very  important  business/'  said  Marston 
Sebright,  rather  severely,  "  and  as  it  may 
take  some  little  time  I  will  not  detain  him 
now,  but  call  another  day." 

"  I'm  sure  he  could  spare  half  an  hour," 
said  Mrs.  Voyd,  anxious  to  know  what  the 
business  was. 

"I   could   not   think  of  detaining  him," 


said  Marston  Sebright. 
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*'  We  shall  be  back  on  Monday,"  said  Mrs. 
Voyd. 

"  I  will  take  my  chance  of  finding  him 
next  week,"  he  replied. 

Mrs.  Voyd  bowed  and  went  away.  When 
she  got  home  she  found  her  husband  ready 
for  their  departure. 

"  Oh  !  Vypar,"  she  said,   "  what  do  you 

think?     Poor  Mr.  Sebright  and  his  father 

called    on    you  this   morning,    and   as  you 

were  out  they  went    on  to  those  dreadful 

,  Frowdes.     Isn't  it  a  pity  ?" 

"  A  great  pity,"  said  the  vicar  slowly.  ^'  If 
I  had  been  at  home  I  might  have  prevented 
it.     Did  you  see  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  in  Miss  Tattleton's  shop  get- 
ting something  I  wanted,  and  I  saw  them 
drive  past,  and  went  out  to  speak  to  them. 
They  said  they  had  called  on  important 
business." 

"  Dear  me,  it's  a  great  pity  I  was  not  at 
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home,  and  liow  vexing  that  they  should  have 
^one  round  to  the  Frowdes.  Mrs.  Sebright 
is  so  excessively  anxious  that  the  intimacy 
should  be  stopped.  I  fear  I  may  have  lost 
a  great  opportunity." 

"  I  told  them  we  should  be  back  on  Mon- 
day," said  Mrs.  Yoyd. 

"  What  did  they  say  ?" 

"That  they  would  call  next  week." 

''  I  very  much  fear  the  influence  of  those 
Frowdes.  You  see  they  are  fascinating  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  no  knowing  what  conse- 
quences— serious  consequences — may  result 
from  an  interview  between  them  and  old 
Mr.  Sebright.  I  am  sorry — exceedingly 
sorry — that  I  was  not  at  home.  I  might 
have  been  the  means  of  doin^  much  crood." 

"  Well,  Yypar,  it  can't  be  helped.  I've 
heard  something  more  about  the  Temples." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  Yicar  quickly. 

"Why,  there's  another  gentleman  mixed 
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up  with  Miss  Temple  now ;  he's  staying  with 
Mr.  Forncett,  and  he  was  in  Miss  Tattleton's 
shop  yesterday  talking  about  her.'' 

"  A  most  extraordinary  infatuation,"  said 
Mr.  Voyd.  "I  can  see  nothing  in  the  girl 
myself.     Who  is  the  gentleman  ?" 

''  Miss  Tattleton  didn't  know  his  name. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  see  her  in  London, 
but  I  rather  fancy,  from  Miss  Tattleton's 
account,  she  settled  him,  for  she  told  him 
a  bit  of  her  mind  concerning  the  hussy." 

^'  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  hope 
she  will  not  entrap  any  good  man.  You 
see  that  sort  of  thing  runs  in  families,  and 
her  mother  was  bad." 

And  this  worthy  and  pious  couple,  after 
further  discussing  the  wickednesses  of  their 
neighbours,  mounted  the  high  cart  which 
they  drove  and  started  for  the  Rev.  Uriah 
Urgent's,  at  Battlefield. 

As  they  turned  the  corner  by  Miss  Tattle- 
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ton's  they  came  upon  Biggins,  who  was  just 
starting  for  a  neighbouring  town  where  he 
got  his  provisions.  He  had  been  in  his 
time  a  good  rider  and  driver,  and  had  even 
been  brought  before  the  mac^istrates  for 
furious  driving,  but  he  had  now  grown  so 
heavy  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  mount 
into  a  hidi  cart,  so  he  used  to  drive  a  low 
poney  carriage. 

This  carriage,  which  held  four,  he  gene- 
rally filled  with  low  fellows  of  his  own  sort, 
men  who  toadied  to  him,  for  he  liked  to  be 
kins^  amonojst  his  associates — a  brutal  king 
of  a  set  of  brutes — and  as  they  passed  any- 
one of  whom  they  did  not  approve  they  shout- 
ed out  some  coarse  remark.  The  presence 
of  a  lady  did  not  deter  Biggins  from  using 
obscene  language  or  brutal  oaths. 

Now  Biggins  had  just  sliouted  out  some- 
thing very  ugly  to  a  group  of  people  who 
were   Manly   Frowde's   visitors,  when    the 
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vicar    came    upon    him    rather    suddenly. 

Biggins  and  his  rough  followers  immedi- 
ately looked  sanctimonious.  The  vicar  pre- 
tended to  hear  nothing,  for  Biggins  was  a 
useful  man.  He  gave  his  saintly  smile  to  all 
four  occupants  of  the  carriage,  though  they 
were  men  who  never  entered  a  church,  and 
a  strong  suspicion  of  poaching  and  thieving 
was  attached  to  all  of  them. 

When  the  Vicar's  cart  had  passed,  Biggins 
put  his  tongue  in  the  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  three  followers,  who  watched  his 
every  movement,  gave  a  fiendish  grin.  As 
he  passed  Winterslow  he  said, 

^'I  suppose  we  shan't  hear  no  more  of 
them  for  a  time.  I  guess  lies  got  rid  of 
them.  Odd  doings  there,  they  say.  I 
never  thought  no  good  of  them  myself. 
Don't  believe  in  people  with  them  furrineer- 
ing  servants." 

Biggins's  strictures  on  what  he  believed  to 
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be  the  sins  of  the  Temples  were  curious, 
seeing  his  own  domestic  relations  concerning 
wives  and  children  were  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  country.  But  then  what 
•  was  that  to  anybody  but  himself?  as  Big- 
gins would  observe.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Voyd 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere ;  perhaps  because  Biggins  had  a  very 
uncomfortable  way  of  treating  anybody  that 
did  interfere  with  him.  His  appearance  was 
not  altogether  pleasant,  and  that,  coupled 
with  the  way  in  which  he  would  bring  down 
his  fist  on  the  table,  as  he  swore  some  nasty- 
sounding  oath,  made  him  an  object  of  fear, 
if  not  of  reverence.  Moreover,  he  had  al- 
ways half  a  dozen  low  creatures  ready  to  do 
anything  he  required,  whether  it  was  break- 
ing windows,  or  cutting  down  shrubs,  or 
destroying  flower-beds,  or  flinging  stones  on 
people  who  were  quietly  sitting  or  walking 
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in  a  garden,  or  throwing  dirt  into  the  water- 
supply,  or  any  other  horrible  thing.  There- 
fore Bic^sins  was  rather  feared  in  the  neidi- 
bourhood.  So  the  Vicar  found  that  not 
only  was  he  an  unpleasant  enemy,  but  that 
he  could  be  useful  if  cultivated.  Thus 
the  shortcomings  of  Biggins  and  his  brutal 
followers  were  overlookod. 

Mr.  Voyd's  object  in  going  to  Battlefield 
was  to  "  change  Sundays "  with  the  Rev. 
Uriah  Urgent.  The  latter  gentleman  con- 
sidered it  was  good  for  his  parish  to  be 
relieved  of  the  monotony  of  one  clergyman, 
so  he  occasionally  changed  with  neighbour- 
ing brethren  of  the  cloth.  Besides  giving 
his  parishioners  a  change,  this  saved  himself 
and  his  brother  clergymen  from  having  to 
produce  a  new  sermon  every  Sunday.  This 
arrangement  was  very  convenient  as  giving 
the  clergymen  a  little  change,  and  a  little 
less   to    do   in  sermon-writins,   but   it    was 
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hardly  a  coaipliment  to  the  parishioners  to 
suppose  that  they  got  tired  of  their  spiritual 
teacher. 

So  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  the  Eev. 
Vypar  Voyd  went,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  of  his  old  sermons,  to  Battlefield, 
and  the  Rev.  Uriah  Urgent  walked  up  to 
Copse  Hill  on  Sunday  morning,  armed  with 
an  unctuous  address,  which  had  been  preach- 
ed in  most  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
and  slightly  altered,  to  suit  some  of  the 
notorious  Copse  Hill  sinners. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MARSTON  SEBRIGHT  AT  COPSE  HILL. 

The  confirmed  gossip  is  always  either  malicious  or 
ignorant.  The  one  variety  needs  a  change  of  heart, 
and  the  other  a  change  of  pasture.  Gossip  is  always  a 
personal  confession  either  of  malice  or  imbecility,  and 
the  young  should  not  only  shun  it,  but,  by  the  most 
thorough  culture,  relieve  themselves  from  all  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  it.  It  is  a  low,  frivolous,  and  too 
often  a  dirty  business.  There  are  country  neighbour- 
hoods in  which  it  rages  like  a  pest.  Churches  are 
split  in  pieces  by  it.  Neighbours  are  made  enemies 
by  it  for  life.  In  many  persons  it  degenerates  into  a 
chronic  disease  which  is  practically  incurable.  Let 
the  young  cure  it  while  they  may. 

TTTHEN  Mrs.  Voyd  left  the  Sebrights  at 
^  '       Manly    Frowde's    gate,    Jack    ran 
across  the  lawn  to  find  his  friends. 
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''  Oh !  here  comes  Jack,"  said  Mrs. 
Frowde,  clapping  her  hands  with  delight, 
for  she  had  been  wondering  why  so  many 
days  passed  without  news  of  him,  and  she 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  found  difficulties 
with  respect  to  Kate. 

Manly  Frowde  got  up  and  opened  a 
French  window,  and  the  three  dogs  all 
woke  up  from  a  comfortable  sleep  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  rushed  out  barking  to  greet 
Jack. 

"Is  it  all  settled?"  said  Mrs.  Frowde, 
before  anyone  had  time  to  exchange  greet- 
ings. 

"No,"  said  Jack,  with  a  long  face,  "but 
my  father's  at  the  gate." 

"Is  he?"  said  Manly  Frowde  ;  "you  stay 
here,  Til  go  and  bring  him  in.  I'll  intro- 
duce myself." 

"Whatever  is  the  matter,  Jack?"  said 
Mrs.  Frowde.  "Won't  your  father  agree 
to  it  ?" 
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"  We  haven't  c^ot  as  far  as  that,"  said 
Jack.  "  The  thing  is  that  I  can't  possibly 
ask  Mr.  Temple." 

"But  why?" 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Voyd  has  managed  to  make 
very  serious  mischief." 

''  But  surely  Mr.  Temple  can  see  what 
manner  of  man  Mr.  Voyd  is,  and  he'll  not 
be  influenced  by  anything  he  says." 

'^  No  ;  but  Mr.  Voyd  conveyed  a  message 
from  my  mother  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  Mr. 
Temple  wrote  such  a  reply  that  quite  puts 
it  out  of  my  power  to  ask  him  if  I  may  have 
Kate." 

'^Dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Frowde,  in  great 
distress,  "  can't  something  be  done  ?  We 
really  must  see  what  can  be  done.  I'm  so 
glad  your  father  is  here.     Here  he  comes." 

Manly  Frowde,  who  had  taken  Marston 
Sebright's  arm  and  was  leading  him  round 
the  path  to  the  door,  had  a  happy  expres- 
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sion  on  his  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Now 
I've  got  hold  of  a  man  after  my  own  heart, 
and  we'll  have  an  intellectual  feast." 

Mrs.  Frowde  was  introduced. 

"  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  see 
you  here,"  she  said,  showing  the  pleasure 
plainly  in  her  face. 

"And  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  your  hus- 
band," said  Marston  Sebright.  "I've  often 
wished  to  see  him." 

"How  ungallant  of  you,  father!"  said 
Jack.  "You  should  have  returned  Mrs. 
Frowde's  compliment  instead  of  paying  it 
to  her  husband." 

"To  speak  of  one  is  to  include  both," 
said  Frowde. 

"  Do  let  me  offer  you  lunch,"  said  Mrs. 
Frowde.  "  We  have  not  long  since  finished 
breakfast,  for  we  have  some  lazy  visitors 
here,  and  the  breakfast-table  shall  quickly 
be  converted  into  the  lunch-table." 
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''  You  have  visitors  ?"  said  Jack. 

"Yes,  some  favourites  of  yours,  Jack," 
said  Frowde.  ''  Diana  and  Claudia  Selfe. 
Harry  Branscombe  too  arrived  last  night  to 
help  us  to  entertain  the  ladies." 

"  We're  in  the  way,  I  fear,"  said  Mr. 
Sebright. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Frowde.  ''  The 
young  people  are  looking  about  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

Manly  Frowde  and  Marston  Sebright 
found  so  many  subjects  in  common  that  Jack 
began  to  think  they  would  forget  all  about 
his  affairs,  which  seemed  to  him  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world. 

They  went  on  from  one  subject  to  another, 
playing  as  it  were  with  each ;  thought  after 
thought  coming  from  them  in  easy,  brilliant 
speech,  their  faces  lighted  up  with  intellect- 
ual fire. 

Mrs.  Frowde  looked  on,  enchanted  ;  and 
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Jack  no  doubt  would  have  appreciated  it  at 
any  other  time  ;  but  at  present  it  seemed  to 
him  cruel  that  they  could  be  discussing  any- 
thing besides  his  troubles.  He  forgot  that 
these  troubles  did  not  assume  such  ma^ni- 
tude  in  any  other  eyes  than  his  own. 

He  made  an  impatient  movement,  and 
Mrs.  Frowde,  looking  round  at  him,  read 
his  thoughts,  and  took  pity  on  him. 

At  the  next  convenient  period  in  the 
conversation  she  made  a  move  to  leave  the 
table,  and  they  all  went  into  the  book- 
room. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Frowde,"  said  Marston  Se- 
bright, "you'll  hardly  have  any  patience 
with  the  love  sorrows  of  a  youngster.  My 
boy  here  believes  you  have  power  to  do 
anything,  and  as  his  course  of  true  love 
seems  to  be  running  not  smoothly,  he  wants 
you  to  help  him  in  the  difficulty." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Frowde. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Manly  Frowde  was  a  man  who  could 
talk  seriously  enough  on  any  subject.  He 
could  discuss  theology  with  a  parson,  or 
politics  with  a  statesman,  or  tactics  with  a 
soldier.  He  w^as  a  man  of  wonderful  in- 
formation ;  not  the  sort  of  information  that 
can  be  found  in  treasuries  of  knowledge,  or 
dictionaries,  or  encyclopedias,  or  general 
reference  books,  for,  as  he  said,  he  could 
get  all  that  on  his  bookshelves,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  carry  it  about  with  him. 
But  he  was  a  well-read  man,  and  in  reading 
he  knew  what  to  remember  and  what  to  dis- 
regard. Therefore  his  mind  was  well  stored, 
and  he  knew  how  to  make  good  use  of  the 
storage. 

But  if  Manly  Frowde  had  never  read  a 
book  at  all,  he  would  probably  have  been  a 
remarkable  man  all  the  same.  For  he  was 
an  original  thinker.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
specially  gifted  man.     It  was  impossible  to 
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live  with  him  without  feeling  that  he  was 
divinely  gifted. 

And  this  clever  man,  who  could  gravely 
discuss  any  serious  or  deep  question,  was  so 
young  and  fresh  at  heart  that  he  could  sym- 
pathise with  young  people,  and  when  in 
their  presence  would  seem  like  a  big,  happy 
boy. 

Mr.  Yoyd  was  right  when  he  described 
him  as  a  "  fascinating  "  man.  There  were 
roany  who  would  agree  with  Mr.  Yoyd  in 
that ;  not  people  only ;  for  Manly  Frowde 
had  friends  amongst  the  robins,  and  black- 
birds, and  thrushes,  and  tomtits,  and  chaf- 
finches, and  other  birds  in  his  garden  ;  and 
surely  they  were  fascinated,  to  be  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  him.  The  old  jackdaw, 
and  the  owls,  and  the  pigeons,  and  the 
dogs  would  also  have  echoed  Mr.  Yoyd's 
sentiment,  for  they  all  believed  their  master 
was  a  very  great  man.     The  old  big  dog 
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not  only  thought  his  master  the  greatest  of 
men,  but  thought  himself  the  greatest  of 
dogs  because  he  belonged  to  such  a  master. 
Even  the  torpid  old  tortoise  that  used  to 
crawl  about  the  lawn  showed  an  affection 
for  his  big,  boyish  master,  and  would  put 
out  his  head  to  be  stroked  when  he  came 
near. 

Yes,  Mr.  Voyd  was  right.  ]\Ianly  Frowde 
was  a  fascinating  man.  But  he  was  some- 
thing more.  He  did  not  use  his  powers  of 
fascination  for  mere  sport,  or  from  a  desire 
to  please  and  to  gain  good  opinion,  but 
because  he  could  not  help  himself.  He  was 
full  of  love  and  humanity,  and  that  love 
and  humanity  seemed  to  perpetually  sur- 
round him  and  attract  living  creatures  to 
him. 

To  people  w^ho  loved  him  he  seemed 
almost  divine,  though  he  had  faults  like  all 
other  human  beings ;  but  to  many  he  ap- 
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peared  to  be  only  a  poor  scribbler,  making 
a  struggle  for  a  living,  or  as  William  Black, 
the  novelist,  put  it,  "what  might  by 
courtesy  be  called  a  living." 

To  Jack  Sebright  he  was  a  very  great 
man. 

He  could  laugh  and  talk  and  sympathise 
with  Jack  as  if  they  were  a  couple  of  boys 
together,  though  he  was  nearly  twice  Jack's 
age ;  and  yet  Jack  knew  that  behind  all  that 
there  was  wonderful  power.  In  Jack's 
mind  the  power  seemed  even  greater  than 
it  really  was.  Therefore  he  fancied  that,  if 
anyone  could  remove  his  difficulties,  Mr. 
Frowde  was  the  man. 

"And  what's  the  difficulty.  Jack,"  said 
Frowde,  in  a  light  buoyant  way,  as  if  difficul- 
ties w^ere  easily  got  over.  "Is  the  little  lady 
unwilling  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  father,  "he  made  sure  of 
the  lady  before  consulting  the  parents :  we 
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didn't  do  that  in  our  days,  did  we,  Frowde?" 
and  Marston  Sebright  gave  Manly  Frowde 
a  sly  look. 

^'Lovers  were  alike  in  all  ages,  I  fear," 
said  Frowde,  laughing. 

"■  Ko,  our  difficulty  is,"  said  Marston  Se- 
bright, "that  there's  been  some  little  mis- 
chief made.  Your  Vicar  here,  who  seems 
to  be  an  admirable  young  man  so  far  as  his 
priestly  duty  is  concerned,  has  been  some- 
what officious  concerning  Jack's  affairs. 
Mrs.  Sebright  thinks  that  the  young  man 
is  much  attached  to  Jack,  and  was  anxious 
to  prevent  him  from  making  an  unsuitable 
marriage.  I  only  know  Temple  as  a  public 
man,  but  I  should  hardly  imagine  that  such 
a  man  would  bring  up  his  daughter  to  be 
so  loose  a  character  as  your  Vicar  describes 
her  to  be." 

"  Our  little  Kate  a  loose  character.  Good 
heavens!  Mr.  Sebright,  what  do  they  mean?" 
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said  Mrs.  Frowde.  She  spoke  so  excitedly 
that  the  dos^s  thought  there  was  somethino; 
the  matter,  and  started  up  to  bark  at  the 
enemy. 

''  Yes,  doggies,  you  may  well  bark  when 
you  hear  such  a  wicked  thing  about  our 
Kate." 

Big  Dog  looked  pathetically  at  his  mis- 
tress, as  if  to  say,  ''Tell  me  where  to  find 
the  scoundrel  who  said  it,  and  I'll  make 
short  work  of  him." 

Mrs.  Frowde  had  been  so  startled  at  this 
accusation  against  Kate,  who  seemed  to  her 
like  a  beautiful  rosebud,  that  she  had  used 
strong  language. 

We  have  Shakespeare's   authority  that  a 

lady  may  use  an  oath,  for  he  makes  Hotspur 

say  to  his  wife, 

...  in  good  sooth !  Heart !  you  swear  like  a 
com  fit-maker's  wife.  "  Not  you,  in  good  sooth,"  and 
"  As  true  as  I  live,"  and,  "  As  God  shall  mend  me," 
and,  "  As  sure  as  day." 
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And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 

As  if  thou  never  walk'st  further  than  Finsbury. 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 

A  good  mouth-filling  oath,  and  leave  "  in  sooth," 

And  such  protest  of  pepper  ginger -bread, 

To  velvet-guards  and  Sunday  citizens. 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  leave  on  record 
what  a  lady's  oath  should  be,  and  'tis  still 
only  a  very  "sarcenet  surety"  that, is  allow- 
ed to  them. 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  Marston  Sebright, 
when  the  dogs  w^ere  quieted,  "  I'm  only  too 
glad  to  see  in  your  face  that  the  vile  accusa- 
tions against  Miss  Temple  have  no  truth  in 
them.  I  did  not  believe  them  for  a  moment. 
That  poor  young  man"  (alluding  to  the  Vicar) 
"is  evidently  the  victim  of  some  gossip-loving 
women.  He  no  doubt  means  well,  but  he 
seems  to  believe  everything  he  is  told.  He 
is,  perhaps,  not  quite  the  sort  of  man  for  the 
priestly  office,  but,  holding  the  office,  we 
must  believe  that  he  acts  with  the  best  in- 
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tentions,  and  according  to  his  conscience. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who, 
having  no  resources  in  themselves,  must 
seek  excitement  for  the  mind  somewhere, 
and  gossip  forms  an  easy  excitement. 
To  these  people,  who  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  there  is  a  particular  fascination  in 
discussing  their  neighbours'  affairs.  They 
are  generally  people  with  morbid  imagina- 
tions, and,  by  the  help  of  these  imaginations, 
they  add  little  by  little  to  everything  they 
hear,  till  they  make  up  a  monstrous  story. 
They  may  perhaps  suffer  physically  from  an 
excess  of  gall  in  the  blood.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  these  people  are,  for  the 
most  part,  great  tea-drinkers,  but  what 
affinity  there  is  between  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  tea  and  the  minds  of  these  people, 
I  have  not  yet  taken  time  to  investigate, 
although  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  do  so,  and  also  to  find  out  how  this  vice 
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or  disease  of  gossip  might  be  so  turned  into 
a  useful  channel  as  to  become  a  virtue.  It  is 
argued  by  many  that  every  particular  vice 
is  an  excess  of  some  particular  virtue ;  but  I 
have  not  studied  the  subject  sufficiently  to 
give  an  opinion  on  it.  It  is  evident  that  at 
present  we  have  to  deal  with  a  question  in 
which  difficulties  have  been  made  by  some 
of  these  unfortunate  people  who  are  given 
to  gossiping,  and  we  must  find  out  whether 
the  mischief  can  be  undone." 

Jack  is  wishing  his  father  wouldn't  stop 
to  go  into  the  philosophy  of  gossip.  He 
wants  to  bring  out  the  whole  story  at  once 
to  Manly  Frowde,  and  ask  him  what  can  be 
done. 

^^I  daresay  we  shall  manage  it  between 
us,"  said  Frowde  cheerfully. 

He  saw  how  serious  and  impatient  Jack 
looked. 

"  Look  here,  Frowde,"  said  Jack,  talking 
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very  quickly,  ^'  this  is  what  it  is  :  you  know 
when  I  came  here  the  other  day,  and  told 
you  what  mother  had  heard  from  Mr.  Voyd, 
you  advised  me  to  tell  father  all  about 
it.  Well,  the  doctor  was  there,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  him  at  once,  so  I  told  mother 
all  about  it,  and  said  I  was  waitinsj  to  tell 
father.  Mother  got  in  a  dreadful  way, 
and  said  it  was  impossible  I  could  marry 
Kate,  and  showed  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Temple  to  her.  It  seems  that  Voyd  took 
upon  himself  to  give  a  message  from  mother 
to  Mr.  Temple  about  Kate  and  me,  and 
Mr.  Temple  wrote  the  letter  and  took  Kate 
away.  Where's  the  letter,  father  ?  Show  it 
to  Mr.  Frowde."     Jack  was  excited. 

Manly  Frowde  read  the  letter  first ;  then 
his  wife  read  it. 

"What  a  wicked  shame  !"  she  exclaimed. 
*'  That  is  why  they  went  away  so  suddenly. 
How  can  anyone  be  so  wicked  ?" 
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"  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Temple  very  in- 
timately," said  Manly  Frowde.  "  Still,  if  we 
could  see  him,  we  might  make  matters 
straight.     He  is  in  town  at  present." 

''  Do  you  think  Kate  knows  anything  of 
it?"  said  Jack  to  Mrs.  Frowde.  ''I  fear 
she  may  be  in  great  distress  about  it." 

"I  think  not.  But  I  have  not  heard 
from  her  for  about  a  week,  when  I  told  her 
Mr.  Temple  would  probably  hear  from  you 
soon." 

At  this  moment  Claudia  Selfe  and  Harry 
Branscombe,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Forncett 
and  Harry  Rivers,  appeared  in  the  garden. 

''  Here  are  our  young  people,"  said 
Frowde,  "  bringing  Forncett  and  his  friend 
with  them.  By-the-way,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Marston  Sebright,  "  this  is  the  man  who 
can  probably  be  of  most  use  to  us  in  this 
matter.  I'll  mention  it  to  him  presently. 
He's    a   man    worth    knowing — a    brother 
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of  Lord  Ravensbourne.  His  brother  has  the 
estates,  and  he  the  brains — an  equal  divi- 
sion," he  said,  laughing. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A     CONSULTATION. 

Good  morrow,  Gossip  Joan, 

Where  have  you  been  a- walking  ? 

I  have  for  you  at  home 
A  buclojet  full  of  talking. 

Old  Song, 


'&• 


TTTHEN  Mr.  Forncett  and  the  young 
"  '  people  went  into  the  cottage,  Diana 
was  not  with  them.  She  had  run  across  to 
the  post-office  to  transact  some  business. 
If  Miss  Tattleton  had  been  in  a  good  tem- 
per she  would  no  doubt  have  had  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  Diana.  For,  al- 
though her  remarks  were  occasionally  some- 
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what  coarse,  still  she  had  a  kindly  way  of 
*'chaflS.ng"  young  people  about  sweethearts 
or  marriage.  The  social  position  of  a  person 
made  no  difference  to  her.  She  was  free 
with  all.  But  she  happens  on  this  occasion 
to  be  in  a  very  bad  temper,  because  of  the 
missing  parcel,  for  which,  of  course,  John 
got  blamed. 

"So  you've  come  to  have  another  look  at 
the  old  place  again,"  said  Miss  Tattleton. 
"I  wonder  3^ou  young  ladies  don't  get 
married^  especially  with  such  a  lot  of  gen- 
tlemen as  you're  always  meeting  over  there," 
pointing  to  the  Cottage. 

"  We  are  very  happy  as  we  are,"  said 
Diana,  in  a  pleasant  tone. 

Miss  Tattleton  had  seen  Diana  and  Claudia 
chatting  with  Mr.  Forncett  and  his  friend. 

''  It's  no  good  setting  your  cap  at  either 
of  them,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Mr.  Forn- 
cett's   house.     "They're   taken  up  already 
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with  the  f^irl  over  the  way,  only  she  can't 
make  up  her  mind  which  to  have.  They're 
going  up  to  London  after  her." 

Diana  always  had  wit  enough  to  take 
anyone's  mood,  and  give  an  answer.  She 
was  excessively  graceful  in  her  movements, 
and  a  very  good  actress.  She  would  mimic 
a  voice  or  manner  admirably,  and  yet  do  it 
all  with  such  grace.  She  said,  in  a  half- 
serious,  half-comic  tone, 

''Dear  me,  how  very  sad!  Of  course 
I've  set  my  cap  at  Mr.  Forncett.  Is  there 
no  hope  ?  What  can  we  do  with  that  girl 
over  the  way  ?" 

She  imitated  Miss  Tattleton's  voice,  as  she 
repeated  her  phrases,  and  yet  she  did  it  all 
so  prettily,  and  then  dropped  a  curtsey,  and 
ran  out  of  the  shop. 

Miss  Tattleton  had  meant  to  be  spiteful. 
She  knew  she  had  the  advantage  of  everv- 
one    round    Copse   Hill   in   saying   spiteful 
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things  more  spitefully  than  anyone  else, 
and  in  mimicking^  a  tone  or  manner.  She 
had  made  manv  a  woman  ^o  out  of  her 
shop  feeling  very  uncomfortable  at  some 
spiteful  remark.  She  never  attacked  any- 
one who  was  likely  to  be  able  to  give  a 
ready  answer;  she  chose  as  her  victims 
gentle  creatures  who  were  easily  frightened. 
She  knew  that  a  lady  could  not  very  well 
answer  without  appearing  unladylike,  but 
Miss  Selfe  had  answered  her,  and  mimicked 
her,  and  done  it  all  without  in  the  least 
losing  her  dignity. 

Diana  ran  over  to  the  Cottage,  and  found 
everyone  chatting  pleasantly.  Jack's  affairs 
had  been  dropped  for  the  present.  When 
she  had  been  introduced  to  Marston  Se- 
bright, and  everyone  was  at  ease,  she 
said, 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Forncett  and  Mr.  Rivers,  I've 
heard  such  shocking  things  about  you.     And 
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I've  heard  it  on  the  very  best  authority, 
from  the  village  chronicler.  Oh  !  you 
dreadful  men,  I  shall  give  information  to 
the  police." 

"What  is  it?"  they  said,  laughing. 

"  And  you  coolly  ask  what  is  it,  when 
you  know  you're  going  to  fight  a  duel  about 
Kate  Temple  ?" 

"Fight  a  duel  about  Kate  Temple  !"  they 
both  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  be  so  innocent  about 
it — you  know  it's  quite  true.  But  there, 
that's  just  like  you  faithless  men.  There's 
no  chance  for  me,  I  see.  Oh,  my  poor 
broken  heart !"  She  acted  all  this  so  well 
that  everyone  was  laughing.  "And  now. 
Jack,"  she  said,  jumping  up,  "  I'm  told  I'm 
not  to  set  my  cap  at  Mr.  Forncett  or  Mr. 
Rivers,  so  I'm  going  to  set  it  at  you.  How 
ought  I  to  do  it?"  she  said,  going  to  a 
mirror  and  re-arranging  a  bit  of  muslin  and 
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ribbon  that  was  on  her  head.  "  This  way 
or  this  ?  Should  the  bow  be  at  the  back 
or  front,  or  right  or  left  ?  You  know,  Jack, 
you  used  to  flirt  with  Kate,  and  now  you 
can't  have  her,  won't  you  have  me  ?  I 
shall  make  a  splendid  bishopess." 

Diana  went  and  stood  before  Jack  with 
her  little  cap  perched  on  one  side  of  her 
head,  looking  very  comical,  but  she  saw  an 
odd  expression  in  Jack's  face,  and  then  ever 
so  many  thoughts  ran  through  her  mind  in 
a  moment.  Was  there  really  something 
the  matter  about  Kate  ?  Was  Mr.  Forncett 
or  Mr.  Rivers  in  love  with  her,  and  had  she 
given  up  Jack  ? 

She  saw  there  was  something  that  gave 
him  pain  when  she  mentioned  Kate,  and 
she  tried  to  turn  the  subject,  but  she  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say.  Then  fell  one  of 
those  awkward  silences  which  come  some- 
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times  when  an  unpleasant  subject  has  been 
mentioned  accidentally. 

Claudia,  who  was  sitting  by  Jack,  saw 
the  sudden  change  of  expression  in  her 
sister's  face,  and  tried  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  making  an  appropriate  remark.  But 
she  could  think  of  nothing,  so  she  nervously 
said, 

"  What  a  lovely  day  it  has  been  !" 

But  this  only  seemed  to  make  a  deeper 
silence.     Presently  Manly  Frowde  said — 

"Without  any  joking,  Diana,  what  was 
the  nonsense  you  heard  about  the  duel? 
Did  3^ou  invent  it  ?" 

"  I  invented  the  duel,  but  I  was  seriously 
told  not  to  set  my  cap  (that  was  the  expres- 
sion) at  Mr.  Forncett  or  Mr.  Rivers." 

"By  Miss  Tattleton,  I  suppose?"  said 
Frowde. 

"  Yes ;  she  seemed  rather  out  of  temper." 

"  That's  the  woman  who  was  so  impudent 
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to  me  yesterday,"  said  Harry  Rivers  ;  "  she 
made  some  very  unpleasant  remarks  about 
Miss  Temple." 

"Xow,  Mr.  Sebriglit,  you  see  the  origin 
of  the  mischief,"  said  Frowde. 

"  'Tis  wonderful ! — 'tis  marvellous  !"  said 
Marston  Sebright,  "  that  a  mere  uneducated 
village  shopkeeper  should  be  the  organ  of 
so  much  mischief.  But  she  would  be  power- 
less, except  amongst  her  own  class,  unless 
some  person  in  authority  carried  away  her 
tales  ;  for  surely  well-bred  people  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  village  gossips." 

"  I  fear  that  '  some  person  in  authority  ' 
has  carried  the  tale  on  this  occasion." 

Mrs.  Frowde,  thinking  that  Jack  would 
not  like  the  matter  discussed  before  so  large 
a  party,  drew  away  the  young  people,  and 
left  her  husband  and  the  Sebrights  and 
Frank  Forncett  together,  returning  presently 
herself. 
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The  matter  was  quickly  explained  to 
Forncett. 

Mr.  Frowde,  knowing  the  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  the  Temples,  fancied  he 
would  be  the  best  person  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Temple. 

''You  see,  Mr.  Forncett,"  said  Marston 
Sebright,  ''the  error  has  arisen  through 
Mrs.  Sebright  placing  faith  in  Mr.  Voyd. 
She  is  over-anxious  about  our  son,  and  as 
he  and  Voyd  were  at  college  together, 
she  naturally  thought  Voyd  was  earnest  in 
what  he  said ;  and  no  doubt  he  was,  but  the 
poor  young  man  is  not  quite  so  prudent  as 
he  should  be,  and  has  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  listening  to  all  the  old  womanish  tales  he 
hears." 

Jack  felt  inclined  to  confess  that  he  was 
at  fault  in  leading  his  mother  to  suppose 
that  he  visited  the  vicar  when  he  came  so 
often  to  Copse  Hill.     He  could  have  con- 
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fessed  it  to  Mrs.  Frowde,  but  felt  a  little 
frightened  of  the  men. 

"  I've  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  explain 
the  matter  satisfactorily  to  Temple,"  said 
Forncett.  "I  am  going  to  town  in  a  few 
days — I  cannot  exactly  say  which  day — and 
I  will  make  a  point  of  calling  on  Mr.  Tem- 
ple at  once/'  which  Frank  Forncett  would 
have  done  in  any  case,  for  he  had  other 
reasons  for  calling  on  Mr.  Temple. 

*' Don't  you  think,"  said  Frowde,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  grave  cliarge  against  him 
concerning  Kate,  ''that  the  vicar  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  mischief  he  has  caused, 
and  be  made  to  send  an  apology  to  Mr. 
Temple  for  the  terms  in  which  he  has  men- 
tioned Miss  Temple?" 

"I  mean  to  make  him  do  it,"  said  Jack 
vehemently.  "He  shall  retract  every  bit 
of  it ;  and  make  the  most  abject  apology." 

*'Yes;   we'll  see  to  that,"  said  Marston 
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Sebright.  "  We  called  on  him  to-day  for 
an  explanation,  but  he  was  out,  and  we'll 
call  early  in  next  week." 

"How  soon  do  you  think  you'll  see  Mr. 
Temple?"  said  Jack  to  Mr.  Forncett. 

Jack  was  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you  yet.  Perhaps  I 
might  carry  a  letter  from  you?"  he  said, 
looking  mischievously  at  Jack. 

''That  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea.  Shall 
you  have  gone  by  Tuesday  ?  We  shall  be 
over  here  then.  Father,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Marston  Sebright,  "shall  we  come  over 
on  Tuesday  to  see  Voyd?" 

"  Perhaps  we  shall,  but  don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  my  boy — don't  be  in  a  hurry ;  a  day 
or  two  will  not  make  much  difference." 

But  every  day  was  an  age  to  Jack. 

When  he  could  get  Mrs.  Frowde  aside  he 
said, 

"  May  I  send  her  a  little  note  through 
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you  ?  and  you  will  cheer  her  up,  won't  you? 
I'm  so  afraid  she  may  have  heard  of  all  this. 
Thank  you  so  much,"  and  he  showed  his 
gratitude  in  his  face. 

The  party  soon  joined  again,  and  were  all 
very  merry.  Jack  began  to  have  hope,  so 
reo^ained  his  usual  spirits.  Diana  and 
Claudia  saw  the  change  in  him,  and  won- 
dered what  it  all  meant,  but  w^ere  waiting 
patiently  till  Mrs.  Frowde  should  tell  them. 
The  two  Harrys  were  full  of  fun  and  mad 
pranks,  though  Harry  Branscombe  was 
some  dozen  years  older  than  Harry  Rivers. 
He  was  always  called  "  old  Harry  "  at  the 
Cottage,  and  was  a  favourite  with  the  ladies, 
and  the  men  too.  Mrs.  Frowde  had  a 
great  belief  in  ''old  Harry,"  and  though  she 
was  fond  of  making  matches  amongst  her 
young  people,  she  would  have  very  reluct- 
antly spared  Harry  Branscombe. 

Marston   Sebright   and    his   son   had   to 
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leave  before  sunset,  as  the  cross  country 
roads  were  not  in  good  condition. 

Jack  looked  grateful!}^  at  his  friends  as  he 
bade  them  good-bye  ;  and  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Diana  he  gave  a  look,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  It's  all  right  now." 

The  Sebrights  had  quite  a  large  party  to 
see  them  off  from  the  gate  of  the  Cottage,  and 
as  they  went  round  the  corner  by  Miss 
Tattleton's,  Jack  turned  and  waved  his 
hand. 

"  Ah  !"  grunted  Miss  Tattleton,  watching 
them  through  the  shop-window,  her  temper 
not  improved  since  Diana's  visit,  *' that's  one 
of  the  men  that  came  dangling  after  the 
girl  opposite.  I  wonder  who  the  old  'un 
is!" 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


KATES   TROUBLES. 


From  you,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass — 
As  little  ripples  from  tlie  shining  river. 

Landok. 

]l  1 R.  TEMPLE  and  his  family  were  stay- 
-i-T-L  ing  at  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Old 
Burlington  Street.  After  the  communica- 
tion he  received  from  Leonora  concerning 
Kate  and  Jack,  he  thought  he  might  per- 
haps hear  something  of  Jack  shortly.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  entertain  any  proposal 
from  him,  for  he  felt  that  Kate  had  been 
grossly  insulted  by  the  family.  He  was 
hoping  that  she  was  not  seriously  in  love 
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with  the  boy,  and  that  she  would  soon  for- 
get hira. 

Leonora  told  Kate  nothino^  more  than 
that  no  letter  had  been  received  from 
Jack. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign.  Poor  little  Kate  was  getting  very 
miserable.  She  had  the  consolation  of  talk- 
ina  to  Leonora  about  it,  but  she  noticed 
that  Leonora  did  not  encourage  the  subject. 
She  felt  certain  there  was  something  wrong. 
She  wanted  to  write  and  ask  Mrs.  Frowde 
about  it,  but  Leonora  advised  her  not  to  do 
so,  and  told  her  to  wait  patiently. 

Mr.  Temple  and  Leonora  both  feared  that 
Jack  had  heard  some  unpleasant  stories  of 
Kate,  and  believed  them,  and  had  therefore 
given  up  all  idea  of  asking  for  her;  and 
although  Mr.  Temple  had  no  wish  that 
Kate  should  marry,  yet  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  her  being  deserted  by  a  lover  be- 
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cause  she  ^vas  supposed  to  have  behaved  in 
an  unbecoming  way. 

He  was  discussing  the  matter  with  Leo- 
nora on  the  Saturday  that  Jack  was  telling 
his  troubles  to  the  Frowdes.  Leonora, 
seeing  that  Kate's  health  was  materially 
affected,  was  impressing  on  her  brother  that 
somethino^  should  be  done. 

"  I  do  not  quite  see  what  is  to  be  done," 
said  Temple.  "  If  these  scandalous  reports 
have  induced  Mr.  Sebright  to  give  up  Kate, 
he  can  scarcelv  be  worth  havins^.  He 
ought  to  know  how  much  such  gossip  is 
worth." 

"  But  you  know,  William,  how  much  can 
be  done  with  a  plausible  tongue ;  and  the 
word  of  a  clergyman  carries  so  much 
weight  with  it.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  very 
serious  mischief  has  been  made,  and  I  am  in 
distress  at  poor  Kate's  state  of  mind.  I 
would  do  anything  that  would  be  likely  to 
set  matters  right." 
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''So  would  I,  my  clear;  but  we  hear 
notliing  from  the  young  man,  and  I  cannot 
possibly  speak  to  him  till  I  hear  from  him." 

''  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  see 
Mr.  Frowde  about  it,  as  he  is  Jack's  friend  ? 
He  is  a  man  of  good  judgment." 

"  I  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  the  thing 
that  I  should  make  any  advances  in  the 
matter,  or  show  any  anxiety  about  it.  If 
the  young  man  loves  Kate,  he  will  allow 
nothing  to  stand  in  his  way.  If  he  does 
not  come  forward,  Kate  must  bear  the  dis- 
appointment. She  is  very  young,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  make  any  impression  on  her. 
We  must  move  about  a  bit.  I'll  wait  till 
Forncett  comes,  to  know  what  his  arrange- 
ments are,  and  then  we'll  be  on  the  move. 
We  had  better  not  go  back  to  Winterslow 
till  this  miserable  gossip  is  forgotten,  lest 
Kate  may  hear  of  it." 

"I  am  f]?oinpj  to  write  a  line  to  Frank," 
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said  Leonora.  "  I  suppose  it  would  do  no 
harm  just  to  say  something  of  the  matter  to 
him.  He  might  perhaps,  by  a  word  or  two 
with  Mr.  Frowde,  find  out  how  matters 
stand." 

"Forncett  is  so  judicious  a  man  that  no 
mischief  can  come  out  of  anything  you  say 
to  him,  so  write  as  you  like." 

Pretty  little  Kate  went  wearily  to  bed 
every  night,  wondering  what  was  wrong. 
She  thought  Leonora  knew  more  about  it 
than  she  chose  to  tell,  and  she  often  tried  to 
get  her  to  talk  about  it.  It  was  only  lately 
that  she  had  begun  to  understand  what 
disgrace  was  attached  to  her  mother.  She 
had  questioned  Leonora  so  closely  that  she 
thought  it  best  to  tell  the  child  exactly 
what  happened  rather  than  let  her  form  all 
sorts  of  wild  theories  about  it.  She  wonder- 
ed over  and  over  again  whether  Jack  had 
heard  this,  and  therefore  would  not  marry 
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her,  and  she  always  tried  to  console  herself 
with  the  idea  that  Jack  loved  her  so  ver^^ 
much  that  he  would  not  give  her  up  for 
that. 

If  she  could  only  see  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  thought,  everything  would  be 
right.  Then  she  wondered  how  much 
longer  her  papa's  business  would  keep  him 
in  London,  and  she  asked  often  when  they 
were  going  back  to  Winterslow.  Then 
she  longed  to  ask  Mrs.  Frowde  all  about  it, 
she  felt  sure  she  must  know,  and  that  she 
she  could  make  matters  right.  Then  she 
tried  very  hard  to  bear  it  all  bravely,  and 
not  seem  to  be  different  from  what  she 
always  was.  But  her  father  could  see  a 
very  great  difference  in  her,  and  he  was 
not  comfortable  about  it.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  jealous  that  the  child  should  love 
another  man  better  than  himself.  He  did 
not  admit  this  to  himself;  but  undoubtedly 
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he  felt  it.  Slie  had  been  everything  in  the 
world  to  him.  His  sister  was  his  companion, 
but  the  child  had  his  passionate  love.  He 
thought  Jack  Sebright  a  fine  manly  fellow, 
but  he  felt  a  little  bitter  against  him  for 
taking  his  child's  love  from  him.  Then 
why  had  Jack  burdened  the  child  with  a 
secret  all  these  months  and  made  her 
deceitful  to  her  father  ?  And  why  didn't 
he  come  now  in  a  straightforward  way  and 
ask  for  the  child  ?  And  if  he  had  heard 
the  gossip,  why  didn't  he  go  and  horse-whip 
the  man  who  had  said  such  vile  things  of 
Kate?  These  and  various  other  things 
passed  through  Mr.  Temple's  mind  and  made 
him  decide  that  Jack  was  not  what  he 
ought  to  be.  So  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  Jack  when  the  time  should 
come,  and  his  chances  grew  less  every  day, 
for  Mr.  Temple  was  disgusted  at  having  to 
be  at  a  dull  hotel  in  town  instead  of  enjoy- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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ing  the  country  air  and  the  society  of  Frank 
Forncett,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  it  was 
all  through  Jack  that  he  had  to  be  there. 
Jack,  he  argued,  had  no  right  to  engage 
himself  secretly  to  the  child,  and  then  be- 
have in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  com- 
ment being  made. 

So    altogether   he   was  very  angry  with 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  LETTER  FROM  LEONORA. 

A  she-correspondent  for  me,   always  provided  she 
does  not  cross. 

Isaac  Disraeli. 

/^N  Sunday  morning  Frank  Forncett  was 
^^  gladdened  by  a  letter  from  Leonora. 
It  was  one  of  those  charming  letters  which 
only  women  can  write.  A  mere  friendly 
letter — for  were  not  Frank  and  Leonora  to 
be  always  friends — but  to  Frank  every  word 
was  precious. 

In  the  afternoon  he  walked  over  to  the 
Cottage  with  it,  to  show  Mrs.  Frowde  the 
part   relating   to    Kate.     She   had  already 

n2 
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written  to  Kate,  and  had  tried,  as  well  as 
she  could,  to  find  excuses  for  Jack's  not 
having  written  or  called,  without  telling  the 
actual  truth.  She  had  been  unable  to  post 
her  letter  because  the  post  goes  out  from 
Copse  Hill  early  on  Sundays,  and  there 
would  not  be  another  post  out  till  Monday 
evening.  She  re-opened  her  letter,  and  sent 
more  words  of  comfort  for  Kate,  telling  her 
to  wait  only  a  few  days  more  and  all  would 
come  rigfht.  And  she  knew  Jack's  little  en- 
closure  would  cheer  her.  She  felt  anxious 
about  Kate's  health,  and  asked  Mr.  Forncett 
if  he  would  not  hurry  his  visit  to  town,  that 
he  might  make  matters  right  with  Mr.  Temple, 
and  smooth  the  way  for  Jack,  so  that  every- 
thing could  be  settled  speedily. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  wait  till  I  see  the 
impetuous  youth  on  Tuesday,"  said  Frank, 
''  you  may  depend  upon  it  he'll  give  his 
father  no  peace  till  he  comes.     Then  I'll 
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start  at  once  when  I've  seen  him,  and  go 
straight  to  Temple.  Will  that  satisfy  you?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Frowde,  "  I'm  anxious 
about  it  because  I  led  the  child  to  believe 
more  than  a  week  ago  that  Jack  was  then 
going  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  I  feel  that 
I  am  to  blame  for  having  done  so,  as  she  is 
now  suffering  from  the  uncertainty  and  de- 

lay." 

On  Monday  the  letter  to  Kate,  containing 
the  little  note  from  Jack,  was  posted.  Also 
a  short  letter  from  Mrs.  Frowde  to  Jack, 
begging  him  to  come  on  Tuesday,  if  he 
possibly  could.  He  did  not  need  any  beg- 
ging. 

Marston  Sebright  saw  how  anxious  his 
boy  was  to  have  the  matter  settled,  and  he 
felt  for  him,  though  he  pretended  to  take 
it  very  quietly.  Jack  knew  he  woukl  go 
with  him  on  Tuesday,  though  he  could  not 
get  him  to  promise. 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  at  breakfast,  while 
Jack  was  all  eagerness,  waiting  to  see  what 
his  father  would  say,  Marston  Sebright  after 
leisurely  reading  his  letters,  said  quietly,  as 
if  it  were  of  no  importance, 

''  Well,  Jack,  what  do  you  think  of  to-day 
for  our  visit  to  the  Vicar  of  Copse  Hill  ?  It 
seems  tolerably  fine,  I  think  we  might  as 
well  sjet  it  over." 

"All  right,  father,"  said  Jack,  'Tm  quite 
ready  to  start  when  you  are." 

So  the  father  and  son  were  soon  on  their 
way,  in  the  dog-cart.  Impetuous  Jack  was 
relieving  his  feelings  by  abusing  the  Vicar. 

"  Don't  be  abusive,  Jack,"  said  his  father. 
"  It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  lower  your- 
self by  using  such  language,  for  the  sake  of 
a  young  puppy  who  sins  from  stupidity 
rather  than  vice.  He  is  like  a  young  dog 
who  wants  taking  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
by  a  bigger  dog,  to  be  shaken  into  his  place. 
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Perhaps  after  a  few  mistakes  of  this  sort, 
he'll  become  wiser." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Jack,  ''people 
must,  I  suppose,  suffer  for  his  mistakes. 
That's  the  worst  part  of  it.  Let's  just  go 
round  to  the  Frowdes  first  for  a  moment, 
father,  to  see  if  there's  any  news." 

Jack  did  not  know  the  postal  arrange- 
ments at  Copse  Hill  on  Sunday,  and  thought 
perhaps  Mrs.  Frowde  might  have  written  by 
Sunday's  post  to  Kate,  and  therefore  there 
might  be  a  little  answer  from  her  this  morn- 
ing. 

But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Frowde  told  him  that  Mr.  Forncett  thought 
of  going  that  afternoon,  but  she  did  not 
mention  Kate's  being  out  of  health,  as  she 
knew  the  boy's  impetuous  character,  and  did 
not  know  what  he  might  do. 

She  recommended  them  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Yoyd   at   once,  and,  if  possible,  to   get  a 
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written  apology  that  Mr.  Forncett  might 
carry  with  him,  as  it  would  help  very  much 
in  pacifying  Mr.  Temple;  and  she  in  the 
meantime  would  ask  Mr.  Forncett  to  come 
over  to  the  Cottage,  that  Jack  might  see 
him  when  he  returned  from  the  Vicarage. 

They  found  the  Vicar  at  home,  also  Mrs. 
Voyd,  and  two  of  what  were  called  in  the 
neighbourhood  "  the  Urgent  girls."  Some 
of  the  Urgent  girls  were  much  given  to 
giggling,  and  as  the  two  present  had  heard 
all  the  scandal  about  Kate  Temple  and  Jack 
Sebright,  and  had,  in  fact,  only  just  been 
discussing  it,  they  regarded  him  with  great 
interest,  and  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
nudging  one  another,  and  giggling. 

Marston  Sebright  endeavoured  to  be  polite 
while  the  weather  and  other  general  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  though  he  felt  out  of 
patience.  Mrs.  Voyd's  manner  was  par- 
ticularly irritating  to  him.     Hardly  a  word 
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could  be  got  out  of  Jack.  He  showed  his 
disgust  in  his  face.  Mrs.  Voyd  tried  her 
most  insinuating  ways  with  him,  but  he 
would  not  be  friendly. 

Presently  Marston  Sebright  mentioned  to 
the  Yicar  that  he  and  his  son  had  merely 
called  on  business,  and  that  perhaps  he 
could  give  them  a  few  minutes  of  his  time. 

The  Yicar  therefore  led  the  way  into  his 
study.  When  they  had  left  the  room  the 
two  girls  burst  out  into  a  laugh. 

"Do  be  quiet,  Emily,"  said  one,  giving 
the   other   a   great  nudge.     "  They'll  hear 

you." 

^'  It  isn't  me,"  said  the  other,  "  it's  you. 
I  say,  isn't  he  handsome?" 

''  Yes,"  said  the  sister ;  "  and  what  a  shame 
for  that  nasty  girl  to  catch  him  !" 

"  Oh !  but  she  hasn't  caught  him  yet," 
said  Emily. 

"  I  don't  call  him  so  handsome,"  said  Mrs. 
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Voyd,  "  I  call  him  a  rude,  rough  fellow. 
He'd  hardly  answer  me  when  I  spoke  to 
him.  He  used  to  be  so  different.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  associating  with  those  horrid 
people.  I  do  hope  Vypar  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  it." 

"  And  he's  just  going  to  be  ordained,  isn't 
he?"  said  Emily.  "Oh,  he'd  make  such  a 
nice  curate  for  papa.  I  wonder  whether  he 
has  means,  because  pa  won't  engage  one 
without  means." 

"  I'm  sure  papa  would  not  have  him  while 
he  has  so  many  objectionable  acquaintances," 
said  Mrs.  Voyd. 

"  Oh  !  but  if  he  got  under  pa's  and  ma's 
management,"  said  one  of  the  sisters,  ''  he'd 
soon  give  them  up,  and  then  he'd  know 
only  our  set,  and  he'd  be  so  nice,  I  know  he 
would." 

"I'm  sure  he'd  intone  beautifully,"  said 
the  other,  "  he's  got  such  a  lovely  voice. 
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Do  you  think  he'll  coDie  in  again  before  he 
goes  ? 

"  You  silly  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Voyd.  "  You've 
got  your  head  full  of  him.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing remarkable  in  him.  He  was  a  very  nice 
young  man  before  he  took  up  so  much  with 
the  Frowdes  and  Temples,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  Yypar  may  bring  him  round  again  to 
what  he  used  to  be.  I  know  Yypar  intends 
to  tell  the  father  to-day  what  sort  of  people 
his  son  associates  with." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE     parson's     study. 


An'  please,  your  reverence,  I've  brought  you  a  sack 
of  the  best  kidneys,  as  you  said  in  your  sermon  yester- 
day that  the  commun  taters  did  not  agree  with  you. 

Old  Tale. 

rpHE  Vicar's  study  was  a  small  room  fur- 
-*-  nislied  with  just  a  few  books  and  ne- 
cessary writing  apparatus.  The  books  were 
rather  oddly  chosen.  The  Vicar  had  not 
much  literature,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  when  he  was  practising  a  part- 
song  for  the  penny  reading  at  Copse  Hill 
(he  had  a  mild  tenor  voice,  and  belonged  to 
a   musical   society),    he  remarked  that  the 
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words  of  the  song  were  so  stupid.  They 
were  only  from  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mamer. 
He  knew  nothing  about  Coleridge's  Church 
and  State,  but  he  probably  thought  he 
knew  all  that  a  parson  ought  to  know. 
There  was  such  a  delighful  simplicity  in  the 
ignorance  of  this  man.  He  was  so  certain 
he  was  going  through  life  in  the  right  way 
and  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  any  man  who  had  not  the 
same  way  of  looking  at  the  world  as  him- 
self He  was  quite  sure  he  was  right,  at 
any  rate.  As  to  possessing  brain,  he  had 
some  sort  of  idea  that  it  was  rather  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  possess.  He  thought  that 
people  with  brain  were  generally  fascinating, 
but  bad,  and  must  be  avoided;  and  he 
avoided  them  accordingly.  Perhaps  they 
rather  avoided  him,  for  stupidity  is  excess- 
ively irritating  to  quick-brained  people. 
His   study,  therefore,  was   hardly   well- 
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named,  for  study  is  impossible  without 
brains ;  but  this  was  the  room  where  the 
complicated  sermons,  intended  to  set  forth 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  were  compiled 
from  the  commentators  ;  and  this  was  where 
the  commentators  were  consulted  and  the 
Guardian  read.  So,  if  the  Rev.  Vy par  Voyd 
could  be  said  to  study,  this  was  the  room  in 
which  he  did  it. 

Some  socks  were  lying  in  the  fender,  for 
Mr.  Voyd  was  in  perpetual  fear  of  rheu- 
matism, so  kept  his  socks  aired  by  having 
them  continually  in  the  fender  till  they 
were  wanted.  He  was  also  very  particular 
about  the  airing  of  his  surplice,  and  of  the 
cushion  on  which  he  knelt  in  the  reading- 
desk.  It  was  one  of  the  few  weaknesses  to 
which  Mr.  Voyd  acknowledged,  that  he  was 
very  susceptible  of  cold. 

Mr.  Marston  Sebright  eyed  the  books 
somewhat  curiously  as  he  took  a  seat.     Mr. 
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Voyd  was  nervous  of  Mr.  Sebright.  He 
was  afraid  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Sebright  had 
mentioned  the  matter  to  her  husband,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  it  would  be  taken. 
He  could  have  encountered  Jack  very 
well,  but  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Mr.  Se- 
brisfht.  However,  with  that  doofo^ed  sense 
of  duty  v/hich  he  always  had,  he  thought  it 
right  to  assume  the  air  of  a  person  who 
has  a  great  responsibility,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that,  whatever  were  Mr.  Sebright's 
opinions,  one  course  lay  straight  before  him, 
namely,  to  acquaint  Mr.  Sebright  with  the 
character  of  the  people  whom  his  son  had 
chosen  for  associates. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad,"  he  began,  "  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  with  you, 
Mr.  Sebright,  for  I  have  matters  of  import- 
ance— of  very  great  importance — which  I 
wish  to  communicate." 

Mr.  Sebright  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
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a  long  interview  with  this  slow-thinking  and 
slow-speaking  man,  so  he  said  rather 
shortly — 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  long,  I've 
merely  come  on  a  little  matter  of  business, 
which  can  easily  be  settled." 

Mr.  Vypar  Voyd  was  always  put  out 
"when  people  were  quick.  His  brain  did  not 
move  fast  enough. 

^'  Indeed !"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sebright,  "  my  son  has 
proposed  marriage  to  a  lady  in  your  parish 
— Miss  Temple.  That  lady  listened  to  his 
proposal,  but  my  son  was  foolish  enough  to 
defer  consultinoj  her  father  till  he  should 
have  some  position.  In  the  meantime,  the 
young  people,  taking  advantage  of  their 
secret  betrothal,  have,  by  their  behaviour, 
given  cause  for  comments.  You  have  heard 
these  comments,  and,  in  your  anxiety  for 
my  son,  have  conveyed  them  to  his  mother. 
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She,  thinking  to  hide  from  me  what  she 
considered  to  be  the  ill-conduct  of  our  boy, 
unfortunately  acted  without  consulting  me. 
Words  dropped  by  her  seem  to  have  been 
carried  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  he,  supposing 
you  had  actually  given  him  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Sebright,  replied  with  a  most  polite 
letter — a  letter  that  puts  it  out  of  my  son's 
power  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Temple, 
unless  some  explanation  is  made.  Such 
explanation  must  come  from  you,  as  the 
person  through  whom  the  error  arose.  All 
T  have  to  ask,  therefore,  is  that  you  will 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Temple  that  I  may 
carry  away  with  me,  expressing  to  him 
your  sorrow  at  your  mistake." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Voyd,  who 
had  a  certain  amount  of  courage  from  the 
confidence  that  he  had  much  worse  things 
concerning  Miss  Temple  to  disclose — ^'  I 
can  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  had  no  idea 

VOL.  III.  o 
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my  dear  friend,  3^our  son,  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Temple." 

"  Of  course  not — how  should  you,  as  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  tell  even  his 
parents  ?" 

"  If  I  had  known,  I  should  have  made 
no  remarks  on  the  familiarities  I  saw  pass 
between  them." 

''The  brute  !"  thought  Jack,  ''he's  been 
watching  behind  a  hedge  when  I  kissed  the 
darling." 

•'  1  am  sorry — excessively  sorry — to  have 
said  anything  concerning  your  son's  conduct 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  I  am  too  much 
interested  in  him  not  to  be  anxious — more 
than  anxious — for  his  welfare." 

"Ugh,  the  brute  !"  thought  Jack. 

"  I  am  sure  my  son  will  forgive  you — 
will  you  not.  Jack  ?" 

Jack  looked  anything  but  forgiveness. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Sebright,"  said  Mr.  Voyd, 
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•'  that  you  are  assured — quite  assured — that 
I  have  your  sou's  welfare  at  heart.  Nobody 
can  be  more  anxious  for  him  than  I  am. 
If  I  thought  that  it  were  for  his  benefit  to 
marry  Miss  Temple,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  him,  and  move  every  obstacle 
out  of  his  way ;  but,  believe  me,  I  am  in 
earnest — truly  Id  earnest — when  I  say  that 
I  view  such  a  union  with  horror — with  ab- 
solute horror — for  I  have  no  opinion  of 
either  Miss  Temple  or  her  relations  or  asso- 
ciates." 

"  Sir,  will  you  explain  ?"  said  Mr.  Sebright 
severely. 

"  Miss  Temple's  conduct  is  the  theme  of 
common  talk,"  said  Mr.  Voyd. 

''Oh!  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  said 
Mr.  Sebright.  "  My  son  was  foolish  in 
making  a  secret  engagement.  He  is  answer- 
able for  what  is  said,  and  so  long  as  the  young 
lady  herself  is  not  cognisant  of  it,  it  is  of 

o2 
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little  consequence.  Of  course  it  would  be 
unpleasant  for  her  to  know  that  any 
remarks  were  made." 

''  But  you  rather  mistake  me,"  said  Mr. 
Voyd.  "I  mean  that  Miss  Temple's  con- 
duct with  regard  to  other  gentlemen  is  such 
as  to  make  her  unworthy — altogether  un- 
worthy of  my  friend's  love." 

Jack  began  to  fidget.  ''  Wish  the  brute 
wouldn't  call  me  his  friend,"  he  thought. 

"  Mere  gossip,  I  suspect,"  said  Mr.  Se- 
bright. "  Pretty  girl,  probably — very  young ; 
how  old  did  you  say.  Jack  ?" 

"  Nineteen,  father." 

*'  Ah  !  nineteen — quite  a  child.  I  dare- 
say the  men  run  after  her.  All  women  like 
admiration.  It's  born  in  them.  I  attach 
no  importance  to  that  sort  of  gossip.  If 
you're  satisfied,  Jack,  everyone  else  may  be, 
eh?" 

^' Yes,  sir,"  said  Jack. 
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"  But,  Mr.  Sebright,  do  allow  me  to 
impress — most  emphatically  impress — on 
you  the  importance  attaching  to  your  son's 
choice  of  a  wife  to  help  him  in  his  career  as 
a  clergyman.  I  have  proof — yes,  actual 
proof — of  Miss  Temple's  intimacy  with  at 
least  one  man,  and  there  are  sad  reports  of 
her  behaviour  with  others." 

"You  have  actual  proof  you  say,  Mr. 
Voyd  ?     Pray  show  it  unto  me." 

"  I  cannot  at  this  moment  show  it,  for  I 
delivered  it  into  her  father's  possession, 
thinking  he  was  the  proper  man  to  hold  it, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  that,  with  other  things, 
which  made  him  remove  his  daughter  so 
suddenly." 

Marston  Sebright  looked  at  his  son 
half  doubtingly  for  a  minute,  as  if  it  were 
perhaps  possible  that  the  vicar  were  right 
and  his  son  had  been  deceived ;  but  he  saw 
it  so  plainly  written  on  the  boy's  face  that 
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he  was  certain  of  Kate,  and  certain,  also, 
the  vicar  was  wrong,  that  he  doubted  no 
more.  He  knew  that  his  son  had  twenty 
times  the  sense  of  the  vicar. 

*'Look  here,  Voyd,"  said  Jack,  who 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Tell  me  all  you 
have  to  say,  and  tell  it  quickly.  I  can  bear 
anything,  you  needn't  fear.  I've  heard  so 
much  of  this  nonsense,  now  let  us  know- 
once  for  all  exactly  what  it  is,  and  have 
done  with  it." 

'*Be  calm,  Jack,  be  calm,"  said  his  father. 

''  Father,  I  cannot  be  calm.  What  man 
can  be  calm  when  he  hears  an  innocent 
lady  attacked  ?" 

^'  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Voyd  has  to  say," 
said  Mr.  Sebright. 

^'  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Voyd,  "  to  give 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness  ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  what 
has  come  under  my  knowledge  concerning 
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Miss  Temple.  Her  behaviour  with  Mr. 
Forncett  is  very  generally  spoken  of,  and 
there  are  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  seen  with  Mr.  Frowde  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  conducting  herself  most 
familiarly  with  him — in  fact,  kissing  him." 

"  How  very  horrid !"  said  Jack,  in  a 
comical  tone.  "  I  hope  she'll  go  on  kissing 
him.     She  will  if  she  becomes  my  wife." 

Mr.  Voyd  looked  reproachfully  at  Jack, 
and  evidently  thought  he  was  only  joking. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  serious  when  you 
talk  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Voyd. 

''Indeed  I  am,"  said  Jack.  "I  reverence 
Mr.  Frowde  before  any  man  in  the  world 
except  my  father." 

"  I  am  sorry — truly  sorry — to  hear  you 
express  such  a  sentiment,  and  hope  you 
may  some  day  be  led  to  see  your  mistake." 

"  I  have  not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Sebright 
quietly,    "been   shown   the  'actual   proof 
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you  mentioned  of  Miss  Temple's  miscon- 
duct." 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Voyd,  ''I  am  unable 
at  present  to  show  you,  as  it  lies  in  Mr. 
Temple's  hands." 

"What  is  it?" 

'*  It  consists  of  a  letter  inadvertently 
sent  by  Miss  Temple  to  the  laundress  in  the 
pocket  of  her  dress -" 

'^  And  which,"  exclaimed  Jack  excitedly, 
"  instead  of  being  honourably  returned,  was 
read  by  scoundrels  who " 

'*  Jack  !  Jack  !"  said  his  father,  "moderate 
your  vehemence.     Proceed,  Mr.  Voyd." 

"  This  letter,  which  was  by  accident  read, 
when  it  was  lying  on  the  table  at  the  laun- 
dress's, is  couched  in  terms  that  no  gentle- 
man would  use  to  a  lady  unless  on  the  most 
familiar  terms  with  her,  or  most  intimately 
related." 

"  And  Miss  Temple  is  on  intimate  terms 
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with  the  Frowdes,  so  what's  the  harra,"  ex- 
claimed Jack. 

"  I'm  sorry — truly  sorry — for  your  sake, 
Sebright,  that  Miss  Temple  is  on  such 
terms  with  them.  When  you  know  as 
much  of  them  as  I  do,  you  will  see  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  I'm  grieved — intensely 
grieved — that  I  am  unable  to  convince  you 
of  the  danger  of  associating  with  such  a  man 
as  Frowde.  That  he's  clever,  I  admit — re- 
markably clever — but  his  genius  only  makes 
him  the  more  dangerous." 

''  I  think,  Mr.  Voyd,"  said  Mr.  Sebright, 
rising  from  his  seat,  "  that  you  may  leave 
my  son  to  the  choice  of  his  associates.  I 
will  be  responsible  for  any  mistake  he  may 
make.  You  have  nothing  further,  I  presume, 
to  say  of  Miss  Temple.  Can  you  oblige  me 
by  just  writing  a  few  lines  of  apology  to  her 
father?" 

"  Really,"  said  Mr.  Yoyd,  "it  gives  me  pain 
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— great  pain — to  refuse ;  but  I  do  not  at 
present  feel  that  Miss  Temple's  character  is 
altogether  cleared  from  the  imputations 
made  on  it." 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
I  think,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Sebright,  glad  of 
a  chance  of  escape  from  a  man  who  irritated 
him  so  much.    "  What  do  you  say,  Jack?" 

"What  I  say,  is,"  said  impetuous  Jack, 
"that  I  think  Forncett  and  Frowde  ought 
to  be  told  to  their  face  of  these  beastly  im- 
putations on — I  mean,"  he  said,  thinking  his 
father  might  be  vexed  with  his  language, 
''  that  Voyd  ought  to  say  what  he  has  to 
say  before  them." 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Voyd  has  no  objection, 
have  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Voyd,  a  little 
nervously. 

"  Not  that  Frowde  is  a  man  who  would 
condescend  to  defend  himself,"  said  Jack. 
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"  Perhaps  we  had  better  consult  him  first," 
said  Mr.  Sebright,  "  and  hear  what  he  says 
about  it.  An  accusation  airainst  a  man  bv 
the  Vicar  of  his  parish  is  a  serious  thing,  or 
ought  to  be,  and  should  either  be  substantiated 
or  disproved.  Mr.  Frowde  can  no  doubt  en- 
lighten us  on  the  subject.  We  will  see  him 
at  once.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Yoyd." 

The  gentlemen  departed,  and  the  Urgent 
girls  watched  them  from  behind  the  curtains, 
giggling  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

JACK    IMPATIENT. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

TTTHEN  Jack  and  his  father  arrived  at 
*  '  the  Cottage,  they  found  there  the 
same  party  they  had  met  on  Saturday. 
The  ladies  and  Harry  Branscombe  and  Harry 
Rivers  had  all  in  the  meantime  learnt  the 
history  of  Jack's  troubles,  therefore,  when 
he  arrived  on  Tuesday,  he  was  rather  re- 
garded as  a  hero,  and  much  sympathy  was 
felt,  especially  by  the  ladies.     Diana   and 
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Claudia,  though  they  really  felt  sorry  for 
the  annoyance  Jack  had,  were  full  of  fun, 
and  ready  to  "chaff"  him  pleasantly  about 
his  love-affairs. 

"But  oh!  Di,"  said  Claudia,  when  they 
Avere  discussing  Jack,  "  I'm  just  a  little  bit 
frightened  of  his  father ;  he  looks  so  severe 
— just  like  a  bishop,  and  I  am  so  frightened 
of  bishops.  We  shall  never  dare  to  say  such 
thinsfs  before  him." 

D 

"What  nonsense!"  said  Diana.  "You 
may  depend  on  it  that,  however  severe  he 
looks,  he  isn't ;  you  can  see  that  by  the  way 
he  manages  his  horse.  I  should  never  be 
frightened  of  a  man  who  loves  his  horse  so 
much." 

When  Marston  Sebridit  ojreeted  Mr. 
Forncett,  he  said, 

"Here  I  am  again,  you  see,  letting  that 
boy  of  mine  make  quite  an  old  fool  of  me — 
running  after  a  little  girl  of  nineteen.     I 
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think  I've  done  all  I  can  now,  and  must 
leave  you  and  the  youngsters  to  do  the  rest, 
as  you  are  kind  enough  to  interfere.  I  hope 
you  may  be  successful." 

Frank  wished  in  his  heart  that  there  \vas 
as  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
Leonora  as  tliere  seemed  to  him  to  be  of 
getting  Kate. 

"  And  did  you  get  the  apology  ?"  said 
Frowde. 

^'  No ;  the  vicar  seemed  to  find  it  against 
his  conscience  to  give  it,  and  I'm  sure  I  had 
no  wish  to  force  the  young  man's  con- 
science," said  Marston  Sebright. 

*'  Then  he  absolutely  refuses  it  ?" 

"For  the  present  he  does." 

"  I  suspect  before  long  some  other  apolo- 
gies will  be  required,"  said  Jack. 

"  How?"  said  Manly  Frowde. 

"  Oh  !  you  very  wicked  man,"  said  Jack, 
laughing. 
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"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  know  the  vicar 
has  a  long  list  of  sins  against  me.  Is  there 
anything  fresh  ?" 

'^  You've  kissed  my  Kate,"  said  Jack. 

"  Many  times,  and  hope  to  do  so  again," 
said  Frowde. 

''  And  you've  written  verses  to  her — 
^couched  in  the  most  familiar  language.' 
Wasn't  that  the  correct  expression,  father?" 

"Something  of  that  sort,"  said  Marston 
Sebright. 

"And  have  they  made  mischief  of  that?" 
said  Mrs.  Frowde. 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !"  she  said,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  the  dogs  all  jumped  up  and 
joined  in.  "  Why,"  she  continued,  "  I 
helped  to  write  them  all.  I  generally  tell 
Manly  what  to  say,  and  he  puts  it  into 
verse." 

"Ah  !  but  these  verses  must  be  souiething 
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you  have  not  seen,"  said  Jack  to  Mrs. 
Frowde,  ''because  they're  so  very  famihar. 
I  believe  Kate  is  positively  addressed  as 
'dearest'  in  them." 

''No  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Frowde.  "It 
would  depend  whether  '  dear '  or  '  dearest ' 
suited  the  metre  best." 

"Now,  reall}^"  said  Diana,  "we're  not 
going  to  let  Miss  Temple  have  all  the  bad 
character  to  herself.  We  must  claim  some 
of  it.  Why,  I've  had  ever  so  many  kisses, 
and  I'm  going  to  have  another  too,  you 
dear  old  boy,"  she  said,  going  up  to  Manly 
Frowde  and  kissing  him.  "And  as  to 
verses,  I'll  be  bound  Miss  Kate  can't  come 
up  to  us  in  that,  for  we've  known  him 
longer.  Why,  we've  a  heap  of  verses,  and 
hope  to  have  many  more  yet.  If  that's  how 
Miss  Temple  lost  her  character,  she  may  be 
proud  of  the  loss ;  but  we're  not  going  to 
let  her  claim  too  large  a  share  of  our  Manly 
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Frowde.  He  belongs  to  ever  so  many  of 
us,  and  she  is  a  new  friend." 

"  But,  Miss  Diana,"  said  Jack,  *'  Kate  got 
kissed  in  the  lane  there  in  ^  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.'  Those  last  words  have  to  be  said 
in  a  mysterious  whisper  to  give  the  full 
effect,  don't  they,  father  ?" 

Jack  imitated  Mr.  Voyd's  voice  and  man- 
ner as  he  said  it. 

"You  bad  boy !"  said  his  father. 

"  I  really  must  put  in  my  claim  now," 
said  Claudia.  ^' Fve  been  kissed  ^in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.'  Is  that  the  right  sort 
of  whisper,  Jack  ?  I've  been  kissed  many 
times  in  the  dusk,  and  in  the  dark  too.  For 
when  mamma  lived  at  Winterslow,  Manly 
Frowde  always  took  us  home  when  we  had 
been  to  dine  here,  and,  of  course,  I  always 
kissed  him  when  I  said  '  Good-bye.'  Once 
I  remember  five  gentlemen  walked  home 
with  me  when  I  had  dined  here." 

VOL.  III.  p 
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''  And  did  you  kiss  all  five  ?"  said  Harry 
Eivers — "because  I  should  like  to  have 
been  one,  if  you  did." 

"  No,"  said  Claudia,  patting  on  a  pretty 
little  dignified,  cold  manner ;  "  it  is  only 
Mr.  Frowde  that  the  ladies  kiss.  He  is  a 
poet,  and  we  consider  it  is  an  honour  to 
kiss  him." 

"  Oh,  dear,  how  I  wish  I  was  a  poet !" 
said  Harry  Rivers.  "  If  I  write  you  some 
verses.  Miss  Claudia,  shall  I  be  rewarded 
with  a  kiss  ?" 

"  Certainly  not^  sir.  You  must  show  you 
are  a  real  troubadour  like  Manly  Frowde 
before  the  ladies  will  reward  you." 

"  What  a  lucky  man  you  are,  Frowde  !" 
said  Harry  Rivers.     ^'  How  I  envy  you  !" 

*'  You  need  hardly  do  that,"  said  Manly 
Frowde.  "  I'm  poor  enough,  for  poetry 
won't  bring  mone}^,  though  it  brings  kisses. 
Still  I  have  what  money  won't  buy — the  loyal 
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love  and  friendship  of  some  half-dozen  true 
women.  I  would  not  change  it  for  gold ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  have  to 
battle  with  life  as  I  have." 

"Why,  Manly,"  said  Mrs.  Frowde,  ''that 
sounds  almost  like  a  grumble ;  and  you 
are  always  so  content." 

"So  I  am,  my  child — so  I  am.  I  only 
wanted  to  show  this  youngster  that,  if  he 
envies  me  my  kisses,  he  also  has  something 
which  1  have  not." 

"  Ah,  there's  something  else,  Mr. 
Rivers,"  said  Mr.  Sebright,  "you  might 
envy  Mr.  Frowde  besides  the  kisses.  We 
all  envy  him  not  only  his  great  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  but  his  way  of  exercising 
them.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowinsr 
that  he  is  of  infinite  use  to  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures." 

"Such  a  sentiment  from  you,"  said  Frowde, 
looking  pleased,  "  is  worth  having.     I  thank 
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you  for  it,  as  I  thank  these  ladies  for  their 
love.  I  need  some  championship  with  such 
a  very  formidable  enemy  as  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,"  he  added,  laughing,  ''  and  I'm  proud 
of  my  champions." 

"But  who's  going  to  defend  you,  Mr. 
Forncett  ?"  said  Jack.  "  You  also  are  one 
of  the  wicked." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you've  actually 
kissed  my  Kate "  began  Jack.^ 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  interrupted  Frank. 

"Whatever  you've  done,  it  has  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  most  mysterious  whisper ;" 
and  Jack  lowered  his  voice  in  imitation  of 
the  vicar's  again. 

"  Really,  I  plead  guilty  to  having  kissed 
the  little  lady  several  times  in  presence  of 
her  father.  You  see,"  he  said  gaily,  try- 
ing to  speak  lightly  of  his  misfortunes,  "  I 
claim  a  sort  of  uncleship.     I  just  missed  the 
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chance  of  being  her  uncle,  and  have  ever 
since  repented  it." 

"  Then  you  would  have  been  my  uncle, 
Frank!  What  fun!  I  don't  feel  at  all 
respectful  towards  you,  old  boy." 

"You'd  better  take  care,  Jack.  There's 
no  knowing  what  may  happen.  He  may 
some  day  be  your  uncle  after  all,  and  then 
he'll  come  down  on  you  with  avuncular 
severity,"  said  Manly  Frowde. 

"  But  I  haven't  got  the  niece  yet,"  said 
Jack  solemnly,  feeling  that  there  was  Mr. 
Temple  to  get  over,  after  all,  and  he  seemed 
a  formidable  person  to  Jack. 

"  I  daresay  we  shall  manage  that,"  said 
Frank  Forncett  cheerfully.  "  I  mean  to 
go  up  this  evening,  and  go  straight  to  Tem- 
ple, because  Kate  is  not  at  all  w^ell,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  settled  the  better." 

"  Kate  ill !"  said  Jack. 

"Well,"  said  Forncett,  "she  is  far  from 
well." 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  exclahned  Jack 
hastily. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  serious,"  said  Frank  ; 
"  but  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  is."  He 
felt  that  it  was  awkward  to  explain  it  all  to 
Jack.  "  I  have  a  letter  from — from  her 
aunt,"  he  said  nervously.  After  the  con- 
fession that  he  might  have  been  Kate's 
uncle,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  term  to  apply  to  Leonora.  To  him 
she  was  only  Leonora.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  call  her  Mrs.  Lifton, 
and  he  felt  that  Miss  Temple  was  incorrect, 
and  might  cause  conjecture  as  to  why  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  marrying 
her.  If  he  spoke  of  her  as  Kate's  aunt, 
everyone  present  would  at  once  infer  that 
she  was  connected  with  the  uncleship  he 
had  so  lately  mentioned ;  and  of  course 
everyone  did.  He  felt  for  the  letter  in 
his   pocket,    and  producing  it,    he  pointed 
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out  a  certain  part  to  Jack,  who  read  it. 

'' Oh,  confound  it!"  said  Jack.  "Look 
here,  father,  I  really  must  go  up  to  town 
directly.  Here's  Kate  ver}^  ill,  and  all 
through  me — what  a  brute  I  am  !"  He 
reads — ^^  '  She  is  evidently  suffering  ver3^ 
much,  but  bears  it  bravely.'  Of  course  she 
does — that's  just  like  her.  What  a  brute  I 
am  !  Father,  I  really  must  go  to  town  at 
once.  Where  is  she,  Mr.  Forncett?  Can 
I  go  with  you  ?  Of  course  she's  very  ill ; 
she's  heard  all  these  vile  things,  I  believe. 
Oh  !  how  I  hate  interfering  parsons  !  What 
time's  the  next  train  ?  Don't  let  us  lose 
any  time." 

"  Jack,  my  boy,"  said  his  father,  "  do 
take  things  more  quietly.  You  have  your- 
self to  blame  for  making  her  keep  the  en- 
gagement secret." 

"  I  do  blame  myself  a  thousand  times, 
father,  but  that  won't  do  any  good.    I  must 
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go  to  her  at  once.  What  may  she  not  have 
suffered  ?  What  a  wretch  I  am  ! — it's  all 
my  fault !" 

"  I  think,  perhaps,"  said  Forncett  to  Mr. 
Sebright,  ''  it  might  not  be  amiss  if  your  son 
came  up  to  town  with  me.  He  can  stay  at 
my  quarters.  Rivers  will  remain  a  day  or 
two  with  me,  and  they  can  take  care  of 
each  other." 

'^  You're  very  kind,"  said  Marston  Se- 
bright. "  I'm  sure  Jack  ought  to  thank 
you.  I'll  beg  his  mother  to  send  off  what 
he  may  want  directly  I  reach  home.  It 
shall  be  taken  to  the  station  this  evening." 

"  How  soon  shall  we  go  ?"  said  Jack,  all 
impatience. 

^'We  must  start  in  half  an  hour,"  said 
Frank,  "  so  you'd  better  come  over  to  The 
Birches  at  once ;  but  when  we  reach  town, 
you  and  Harry  must  go  on  to  my  hotel,  and 
I  will  go  straight  to  Temple  at  once." 
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"  But  why  can't  I  come  too  ?"  said  Jack. 

"You  wouldn't  like  to  be  refused  admit- 
tance, would  you  ?" 

"No  ;  but  when  shall  I  see  Kate  ?" 

"You  must  wait  patiently  till  to-morrow 
morning." 

So  impetuous  Jack  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  wait  till  the  next  day. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


LORD  ARUN  VISITS  MR.  JOHNSON. 

Ah,  the  good  Priest  I  love — with  ample  mind, 
True  as  an  Angel,  as  a  Father  kind, 
Who  strives  to  follow  where  the  Saviour  trod, 
Who  knows  the  almighty  charity  of  God. 
He  does  not  fidget  about  copes  or  chants, 
Nor  patronize  parochial  sycophants. 
******** 

No  :  on  the  glorious  pedestal  he  stands. 

Built  by  divine  and  apostolic  hands. 

High  above  that  dull  atmosphere  impure. 

Which  you  enjoy — which  he  could  not  endure. 

Slander  grows  dumb  before  his  searching  eye. 

And  the  indignant  Avarmth  of  his  reply. 

M.  C. 

A  RUNDEL  LIFTON  kept  his  word  with 
-^^  Lord  Arun,  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  of  his  visit  he  informed  him 
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that  Flora  had  joined  a  sisterhood,  which 
was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  Liftoii 
added,  and  'twas  a  pity  to  disturb  her.  He 
further  mentioned  that  she  was  very  com- 
fortable, had  everything  she  wanted,  and 
was  well  taken  care  of,  and  that  if  Valen- 
tine wished  her  address  he  could  have 
it. 

Lord  Arun  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He 
did  not  believe  that  Flora  could  be  so  happy 
as  his  cousin  made  out. 

"Shut  up  in  one  of  those  horrid  dark 
places !"  he  said  to  himself,  "  by  Jove,  it 
must  be  awful !  "Wonder  whether  I  shall 
see  her  in  the  street  some  day,  like  some  of 
those  women  one  meets ;  by  Jove,  quite  too 
awful  to  think  of;  they  always  give  me  a 
shudder.  Have  their  faces  bound  up  in 
linen,  and  wear  black  clothes.  Horrid 
idea !  Poor  little  Flora !  Don't  believe 
she'll  stand  it.     Wasn't  made  for  that  sort 
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of  thing;  it'll  kill  her.     Must   see  Lifton, 
by  Jove,  I  must !" 

So  Lord  Arun  called  on  Arundel  Lifton, 
and  asked  him  further  particulars. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  much  about  it,"  said 
Lifton,  "but  the  bankers  referred  me  to  a 
something  Johnson,  got  the  address  some- 
where here,  he  knows  all  about  it.  Oh  ! 
here  it  is.  Reverend  James  Johnson. 
There's  the  address ;  better  go  and  call ;  it 
will  be  a  nice  amusement  for  you.  He'll 
give  you  some  ghostly  advice  before  he's 
done  with  you,  which  will  do  you  good,  for 
you  know  what  a  sinner  you  are,  Val.  He'll 
have  you  on  your  knees  at  confession  before 
long,  and  then  he'll  be  persuading  you  to 
give  something  to  the  Church  for  the  good 
of  your  soul." 

''  I  ain't  quite  such  a  fool  as  you  think 
me,  Arundel." 

*' Well,  I  think  you're  a  fool  to  go  run- 
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nin2[  after  a  woman  when  she's  done  the 
best  thing  she  can  for  herself,  and  got  out 
of  the  way.     Why  not  leave  her  alone  ?" 

"  You  know,  Arundel,  you  have  done 
more  than  anyone  to  drive  her  to  this,  'pon 
honour,  you  have."  said  Valentine,  with 
warmth. 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  to  have  driven 
her  to,"  said  Lifton.  "  Didn't  know  she 
had  so  much  sense." 

"  Arundel,  I  consider  you  are  in  honour 
bound  to  look  after  her  now.  Don't  you 
see  she  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  she  weren't 
miserable." 

"Talk  of  honour  with  a  creature  of 
that  sort  ?  What  does  she  know  of  hon- 
our ?" 

'^That's  your  fault,"  said  Valentine,  in  a 
rage. 

"  Well,  look  here,  Val,  don't  get  so  con- 
foundedly abusive.     I  hate  scenes.     Go  and 
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see  your  parson,  and  then  come  and  tell  me 
what  he  advises,  and  we'll  see  about  it." 

*'  Won't  you  come  with  me  ?" 

"  That's  likely,  Val.  If  you  like  going 
about  the  world  inquiring  after  women  with 
damaged  reputations,  I  don't.  I'm  not  going 
to  have  my  name  mixed  up  in  it." 

So  Lord  Arun  went  to  call  on  Mr.  John- 
son. Now  Valentine  was  one  of  those  un- 
selfish creatures  that  always  forget  them- 
selves when  interested  in  others,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Johnson 
would  have  any  suspicion  of  him.  He  was 
quite  free  from  blame,  and  his  behaviour  to 
Flora  had  always  been  perfectly  honourable, 
so  he  saw  nothing  to  fear.  He  was  always 
nervous  with  strangers,  and  when  nervous 
found  it  difficult  to  put  his  sentences  to- 
gether properly. 

So  he  did  not  favourably  impress  Mr. 
Johnson  when  he  went  in.     He  was  short- 
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sighted,  and  when  he  was  talking  to  anyone, 
generally  put  up  an  eyeglass  to  one  eye.  and 
so  screwed  up  the  other  that  it  gave  him 
rather  a  comical  expression.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  many  people  to  be  good-looking, 
but  the  simplicity  of  character  which  made 
him  so  loveable  to  some,  made  him  ridicu- 
lous to  others.  He  was  tall  and  unformed, 
but  unmistakeably  a  gentleman. 

"  What  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  man 
of  particularly  severe  appearance,  though  he 
could  be  tender  when  he  liked.  On  this 
occasion  he  appeared  to  be  very  severe. 

"  Really,"  said  Valentine,  rising  and  put- 
ting up  the  eyeglass,  "I  came,  don't  you 
see,  to  inquire  about  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance." 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  mystified. 

^' Yes  ?'Mie  said. 

Valentine  found  it  difficult  to  ^ret  on. 
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"  And  to  know  if  she  was  happy,  don't 
you  know?"  he  jerked  out  nervously. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  "Have  you  mistaken  the 
house?" 

"Ton  honour,  I  don't  know/'  said  Valen- 
tine, rather  relieved  at  the  idea  that  he 
might  have  done  so,  and  that  the  real  Mr. 
Johnson  might  be  somebody  less  awful. 
"  Johnson.  Reverend  Something  Johnson," 
said  Valentine,  pulling  out  the  address  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Johnson  is  my  name,"  said  the  Rector. 

'^  Well,  don't  you  see,  I  was  interested  in 
this  lady." 

"  May  I  ask  her  name  ?" 

"Oh!  certainly.  Flora —Flora — dear 
me !"  and  he  began  to  stammer,  and  look 
very  red. 

"You  don't  seem  to  know  her  name," 
said  the  Rector,  evidently  thinking  it  would 
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do  the  young  man  good  to  be  severe  with 
him. 

"  Well,  really  now,  'pen  honour,  can't  say 
I  do.  Very  awkward,  by  Jove !  deuced 
awkward !  Used  to  call  herself  Trevor, 
don't  you  see." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the 
Eector.  He  really  had  begun  to  under- 
stand the  situation,  but  he  imagined  Lord 
Arun  was  some  bad,  thoughtless  fellow,  who 
had  helped  to  ruin  Flora,  so  he  took  no  pity 
on  him. 

"  By  Jove  !  didn't  think  of  this  difficulty," 
Valentine  dropped  his  eyeglass,  and  stared 
at  the  carpet,  and  then  put  it  up  again,  and 
looked  in  the  Rector's  face  for  help,  but  saw 
none  there. 

"  Awkward  thing,  don't  you  see — deuced 
awkward!  Wasn't  noticed  in  society,  so 
went  under  a  false  name,  poor  thing  !  Was 
divorced,  don't  you  know." 

VOL.  ni.  Q 
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"  Do  I  understand  that  this  unfortunate 
lady  you  mention  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  me  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  gone  to  a  what-d'ye-call-it,  don't 
you  see.  Shut  up,  wear  black  clothes,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

*'You  mean  she  has  joined  the  sister- 
hood ?" 

"Yes,  that's  it;  nunnery,  you  know — 
sort  of  thing  old  Newdegate  pitches  into." 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  very  much  shocked. 

"I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  '^ you  might, in  my 
presence,  speak  a  little  more  reverently, 
and  make  less  allusion  to  the  heathen  gods." 

"  Heathen  gods  !  Yes,  by  Jove  !  devilish 
bad  habit !     Beg  pardon." 

^'  Then  I  understand  you  have  come  to 
inquire  after  a  lady  who  has  joined  our 
sisterhood  ?" 

"That's  it,'*  said  Yal,  saying  to  himself. 
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^'  Old  buffer  might  have  found  it  out  before, 
if  he  wasn't  so  thick  !" 

"  May  I  ask  in  what  relation  you  stand 
to  the  lady,  that  you  come  to  inquire  for 
her?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  exactly  a  relation,  don't 
you  see,  but  my  cousin,  you  know,  married 
her.  Let  me  see — I  can't  quite  make  it  out 
either ;  but,  don't  you  see,  that's  how  I  came 
to  know  her." 

"  Then  you  really  are  no  relation." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  am." 

"Then  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be 
interested  in  a  lady  who  has  voluntarily  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  has  expressed  no 
wish  to  see  any  of  her  friends.  You  seem 
to  know  something  of  her  life,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  undesirable  for  her  to  see  any 
of  her  former — "  the  Rector  hesitated  for  a 
word.     He  would  have  preferred  one  which 
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would  convey  his  real  raeanincj  to  Valentine, 
and  plainly  include  Valentine  as  one  of 
Flora's  lovers;  but  he  found  such  a  word 
difficult,  and  said  "  associates."  Valentine 
did  not  see  his  meaning. 

"Ton  honour,  you  know,  I'm  really  in- 
terested in  the  poor  girl,  and  would  do  any- 
thinof  in  the  world  for  her." 

The  Rector  began  to  be  puzzled.  The 
simplicity  of  Valentine's  character  dawned 
on  him. 

"May  I  be  curious  enough  to  ask  your 
name  ?"  said  the  Rector. 

"Oh,  certainly,  Arun,  you  know,  Lord 
Arun."  He  searched  in  his  pocket  for  a 
card.  "Park  Lane,  you  know.  Glad  to 
see  you  any  time,  and  know  what  I  can  do 
for  the  poor  creature." 

The  Rector  began  almost  to  admire  the 
frank  simplicity  of  the  man. 

"  Then  I  understand  that  your  object  is 
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simply  to  assist  this  lady  in  any  way  you 
can." 

"Yes,  don't  you  see,  I  want  to  know  all 
about  it ;  afraid  she  isn't  happy  shut  up  there 
in  the  black  clothes." 

The  Rector  smiled  at  Lord  Arun's  way  of 
putting  it,  and  assured  him  that  all  the  sisters 
were  quite  happy.  "  But,"  he  added,  "this 
lady  is,  unfortunately,  very  ill." 

"  Flora  very  ill!  by  Jove,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Everything  is  done  for  her  that  can  be 
done." 

"  But  shouldn't  she  travel,  she  always 
liked  change  so  much." 

"  1  fear  she  is  past  travel." 

"Flora  past  travel.  Good  heavens,  and 
I  have  brought  her  to  this  !" 

The  Rector  looked  severe. 

"If  you  have  any  sin  on  your  soul,  my 
Lord,"  he  said,  "had  you  not  better  unburden 
yourself." 
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"No,  'pon  honour,  don't  you  see,  I  mean 
it  was  through  me  she  went  there." 

"But  surely  you  have  done  something  to 
make  her  take  the  step." 

''  No,  I  only  asked  her  to  marry  me,  you 
know,  and  she  wouldn't ;  most  honourable  of 
her,  you  see,  because  I  didn't  know  then. 
Would  do  anything  for  her  now,  poor  girl. 
Hadn't  I  better  see  her  ?  Where's  the  place?" 

"  I  really  think,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  be 
advised  by  me,  it  will  be  a  pity  for  you  to 
see  her,  she  gets  very  excitable,  and  they 
have  to  keep  her  quiet." 

"  Fancy  poor  Flora  being  kept  quiet," 
said  Valentine,  half  to  himself.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  said,  "  May  I  send  a 
little  note  to  her,  asking  if  she  would  like  to 
see  me  ?" 

"There  can  be  no  objection,  that  I 
see,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "  I  hardly  imagine 
she  will." 
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"  But  if  she  does,  I  may  go  ?" 

'^Certainly,  my  Lord,  there's  no  rule 
against  it." 

"  Then  I  will  let  you  have  the  note,  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  will 
quickly  let  me  have  the  answer." 

"Certainly." 

"  And,  you  know,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said 
Valentine  nervously,  thinking  clergymen 
always  wanted  money  for  church,  or  schools, 
or  something,  "  don't  you  see,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  help,  you  know,  restoring 
church,  or  anything  of  that  kind." 

"  Oh !  thank  you !"  said  the  Rector,  smiling, 
"  we've  a  good  modern  church,  which  does 
not  want  any  restoration,  but  a  parish  priest 
can  always  find  plenty  of  use  for*  money. 
The  schools  attached  to  the  home  are  a 
great  expense." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Valentine.  He 
meant  he  was  dad  of  the  chance  of  ^ivino;  a 
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subscription.  "  I'll  send  a  cheque  with  the 
note.  Good  morning,  sir,  good  morning, 
Tm  much  obliged  to  you,"  and  Lord  Arun, 
dropped  his  eye-glass,  and  walked  quickly 
out. 
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Could  we  but  sketch,  with  the  pen  of  true  genius, 
the  model  Kector  of  an  English  parish,  what  a  grand 
picture  he  would  be  on  the  canvas!  Vandyck  should 
paint  him.  The  man  who,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
high  central  truth,  has  a  deep  sympathy  with  humanity 
in  its  worse  troubles  ;  who  turns  undazzled  from  the 
Great  White  Throne  and  carries  its  Hght  into  wretched 
hovels  and  into  the  minds  of  wretched  men  ;  who 
strives  to  interpret  the  thought  of  God  by  the  work  of 
what  we  call  nature  ;  who  deems  no  science  useless,  no 
creature  soulless — that  is  the  true  parson. 

A  Fight  ivitk  Fortune. 

A  BOUT  a  week  after  Lord  Arun  s  visit 
-*-^  to  Mr.  Johnson  a  note  came  to  him 
from  the  Rector  informing  him  that  there 
was   no  prospect  of  Flora's  recovery,  and 
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that  she  would  be  pleased  to  see  him  before 
she  died. 

Lord  Arun,  who  never  could  look  upon 
Flora  as  sinning,  but  only  sinned  against, 
felt  sincerely  sorry.  He  imagined  that  it 
was  his  fault  that  Flora  had  shut  herself  up, 
and  he  could  not  forgive  himself.  He  went 
to  his  cousin  to  talk  the  matter  over  and  see 
what  could  be  done. 

"  Poor  little  wretch,  it's  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  to  her.  She'd  have  been 
wretched  if  she  had  outlived  the  admiration 
of  the  men.  She  cared  for  nothing  else, 
and  in  a  few  more  years  she  would  have 
been  hideous,"  said  Arundel  Lifton. 

*'  How  unfeeling  you  are  !"  said  Valentine. 
"Now  she  is  dying  you  might  have  some 
pity  on  her.  You  must  go  down  with  me, 
you  know." 

"Really,  Valentine,  you  are  too  ridiculous. 
What  good  can  we  do  by  going  to  see  the 
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poor  wretch  in  a  dying  state,  looking  a 
horrid  sight,  with  none  of  her  paint  and 
hair-dye  on  ;  ugh  !  awful  idea  !  I'd  rather 
not,  Val." 

"  By  Jove  !  Arundel,  you  must  be  a 
fiend  to  talk  in  that  way,  after  ruining  that 
poor  girl."     Valentine  spoke  fiercely. 

"  Now,  Val,  for  God's  sake  don't  let  us 
have  any  more  scenes  about  this  wretched 
business.  I  can't  stand  a  scene.  Anything 
for  a  quiet  life.  If  you  want  company  on 
the  way,  say  so,  and  I'll  come.  Where  is 
the  place?" 

Valentine  told  him. 

"  Well,  then,  look  here,  we'll  drive  down, 
and  put  up  at  the  inn  in  the  town.  It's  a 
decent  kind  of  place,  as  a  coach  runs  there 
in  the  summer.  I've  sometimes  tooled  it 
down.  And  I  daresay  they've  plenty  of 
accommodation  just  now  when  the  coaches 
are   not   on   the   road.     Couldn't   stand  it 
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more  than  one  night  there,  you  know.  I 
suppose  you're  not  in  a  hurry." 

''  In  a  hurry  !  Why,  don't  you  see,  she 
might  die  while  you're  waiting." 

'^  Well,  this  is  Saturday,  we  can't  go  to- 
night, we'll  start  to-morrow,  and  then  you 
can  go  over  to  see  her  on  Monday  morning, 
and  we'll  start  back  again  early  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"But  you'll  go  to  see  her  too,  Arundel." 

"  Shall  I  ?     We'll  see  about  that." 

"  But  I  mean  you  to  go." 

"Indeed." 

Arundel  Lifton  hated  a  scene,  and  few 
people  ever  dared  to  get  angry  with  him. 
Valentine  had  gone  further  than  anyone, 
and  had  in  some  measure  come  to  be  able 
to  manage  his  cousin.  Whether  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  character  made  him  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  depths  of  villainy  of  which 
his   cousin   was  capable,  and  so  prevented 
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him  from  having  the  same  fear  of  him  that 
other  people  had,  or  whether  Lifton  was 
himself  puzzled  with  Valentine's  simplicity, 
and  had  unconsciously  allowed  him  to 
manage  him,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  except  Valentine 
ever  dared  to  order  Arundel  Lifton  to  do 
anything. 

Perhaps  in  the  wicked,  cold,  cruel  man 
there  had  grown  up  a  love  for  the  simple, 
awkward,  gentle  boy — the  boy  who  was  as 
incapable  of  doing  anything  dishonourable 
as  he  was  of  putting  a  sentence  together 
properly. 

So  on  Sunday  afternoon  Arundel  Lifton 
and  Lord  Arun  are  being  carried  swiftly 
southward  out  of  London.  On  that  same 
day  Frank  Forncett  received  the  letter  from 
Leonora  which  he  showed  to  the  Frowdes. 

Jack,  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  was  at 
home,  wondering  whether  Frank  Forncett 
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would  manage  Mr.  Temple.  And  poor 
little  Kate  sat  in  a  big,  dull  room  in  Old 
Burlington  Street,  with  her  eyes  on  a  book, 
and  her  thoughts  some  miles  away. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Temple  had  a 
very  early  visitor.  Mr.  Johnson  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  I  come  on  an  awkward  mission,"  said 
the  Rector,  "  but  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand that  a  clergyman  has  often  strange 
duties  to  perform." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

He  began  to  wonder  how  many  more 
clergymen  were  coming  to  him  on  awkward 
missions.  "  But  this  man  is  at  least  a  gentle- 
man," he  said  to  himself. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  the  Rector,  "you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  am  compelled  to  mention  a 
painful  circumstance  connected  with  your 
family — I  mean  your  divorce." 
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"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Temple—''  if  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  mention  it." 

"  It  is,  unfortunately.  The  lady  to  whom 
you  were  married  is  ill." 

"Indeed!  I  hope  she  is  well  cared 
for  ?" 

"  Yes,  everything  has  been  done ;  but 
there  seems  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  I 
fear  she  is  fast  dying." 

Mr.  Temple  was  a  man  unaccustomed  to 
show  any  emotion  even  to  those  he  loved. 
The  same  power  which  had  made  him  so 
useful  a  diplomatist  in  his  earlier  years,  en- 
abled him  to  keep  the  muscles  of  his  face 
unmoved  or  the  tone  of  his  voice  un- 
altered during  any  period  of  excitement. 
But  now  the  colour  left  his  face.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  feeling  passed  through  his 
mind  that  should  so  affect  him  outwardly. 
It  could  not  be  grief.     Was  it  joy  at  the 
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prospect  of  an  immediate  end  to  the  years 
of  disgrace  that  he  and  Kate  ,had  suffered  ? 
At  least,  he  had  suffered  for  himself  and  the 
child  too,  and  now  she  wa3  beginning  to 
suffer. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  heart  had  seemed  ,  to  be  still 
for  a  time,  and  then  it  began  to  thump 
fiercely.  When  he  spoke  it  sounded  to  him 
as  if  his  voice  came  from  another  part  of  the 
room. 

^'  Where  is  she  ?"  he  said. 

The  Rector  explained  where  she  was,  and 
why  she  had  gone  there.  Mr.  Temple's 
face  softened  as  he  heard  of  her  repentance. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  her  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes ;  you  can  grant  her  dying  request — 
and  I  am  sure  you  will." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  She  wishes  to  see  her  child " 

"  It  is  impossible." 
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"But  think  for  one  moment — would 
you  refuse  so  small  a  favour  to  a  dying 
woman  ?" 

"It  is  impossible.  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  it ;"  and  Mr.  Temple  added  some- 
thing in  an  undertone,  as  if  to  himself,  in 
which  the  Rector  caught  the  v/ord  "  con- 
tamination." 

"The  best  of  us  are  but  OTeat  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  God,  so  how  shall  we  judge  one 
another  ?  Christ,  who  was  without  sin, 
was  merciful ;  how,  then,  can  we  refuse  to 
be  merciful  to  one  another  ?  I  pray  you, 
sir,  consider  what  you  are  doing  in  re- 
fusing the  request  of  a  poor  repentant  sin- 
ner." 

"But  think  of  my  child — what  effect  it 
may  have  on  her.  It  will  be  an  unpleasant 
remembrance  for  her  whole  life." 

"  It  may  be  unpleasant  at  first,  but  surely 
it  will  be  pleasant  after.      It  is  good  and 
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wholesome  for  the  young  to  know  of  trou- 
ble, and  to  have  stern  lessons  in  their  3^outh  ; 
it  lits  them  for  life." 

Mr.  Temple  hardly  agreed  with  this 
theory  of  the  Rector's.  He  considered  that, 
]ife  being  open  to  so  much  trouble,  youth 
should  be  made  as  pleasant  a  period  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  from 
Kate  as  much  as  possible  the  knowledge 
of  evil.  He  had  until  lately  succeeded 
very  well,  but  Kate's  little  love-troubles  had 
come,  and  she  had  insisted  on  learning  from 
Leonora  all  about  her  mother,  and  was 
beginning  to  look  at  life  very  seriously 
mdeed. 

William  Temple  did  not  want  his  daugh- 
ter to  look  seriously  at  life  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  He  liked  to  have  the  fresh, 
happy,  joyous  girl  always  about  with  him, 
chattering  pretty  nonsense  to  him,  and 
pretty   sense   too  sometimes,   for   she   was 
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very  sensible.  The  great  trouble  of  his  life 
seemed  to  be  always  with  him,  and  it  made 
him  a  sad  and  silent  man.  But  this  little 
daughter  could  charm  away  his  sadness. 
He  liked  to  have  her  always  with  him,  and 
he  liked  her  to  be  always  the  same  happy 
careless  Kate,  unconscious  of  trouble  or 
care.  He  had  seen  the  change  coming  over 
her  lately,  and  it  vexed  him.  Since  she 
had  so  changed,  she  had  taken  more  pains 
to  please  her  father.  Experience  of  trouble 
generally  makes  good  people  better — that 
is,  it  makes  them  more  unselfish,  and  more 
thoughtful  of  everyone.  Mr.  Temple  knew 
this  well  enough,  and  understood  why  the 
child  seemed  more  anxious  to  please  him. 
But  it  was  just  what  he  did  not  want.  It 
was  the  unconscious  happiness  of  the  child 
that  did  him  so  much  ^ood.     It  seemed  to 

be  just  the  antidote  to  his  complaint — that 
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incurable  complaint  of  sadness  caused  by  a 
trouble  that  cannot  be  overcome. 

A  weight  had  come  on  his  spirits  since 
Kate  had  learnt  what  trouble  was.  She 
was  no  longer  the  bright,  beautiful  little 
spirit  that  had  tripped  along  gaily  by  his 
side,  surrounding  him  with  an  atmosphere 
of  light,  so  that  his  cares  seemed  far  off 
in  a  mist ;  but  she  was  now  the  thoughtful 
little  woman  that  could  share  his  sadness 
and  sympathise  with  him. 

Therefore,  when  Mr.  Johnson  proposed 
that  she  should  see  her  mother,  Mr.  Temple 
was  in  no  mood  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 
He  was  already  smarting  under  the  effects 
of  Kate's  new  knowledge,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  save  her  any  further  trouble  if  he 
could.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  arguments  were 
strong.  He  felt  that  it  Avould  be  cruel  to 
refuse. 

"  Do  you  think  she  ^vould  be  contented 
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if  she  saw  me,  and  not  my  daughter  ?"  he 
said. 

"  I  think  not.  She  has  some  jewels  which 
she  tells  me  you  gave  her,  and  she  wishes 
to  place  them  in  her  daughter's  hands." 

j\lr.  Temple  shuddered.  He  would  rather 
not  see  the  jewels  again,  and  he  hated  to 
hear  Kate  spoken  of  as  her  daughter. 

*'  Could  not  my  daughter  be  excused  on 
account  of  her  health  ?  She  is  not  well, 
and  this  meeting  may  have  a  serious  effect 
on  her." 

"- 1  think,  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances, ojreat  sacrifices  mic^ht  be  made," 
said  the  Rector  reproachfully.  ^'  Great 
though  the  sins  of  this  woman  have  been, 
she  may  have  passed  through  much  suffer- 
ing. She  has  shown  by  her  life  lately  that 
she  is  truly  repentant.  I  think  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  ease  her  mind  before  she 
passes  out  of  this  world." 
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"Well,  I  must  consent,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 
"  Did  she  express  any  wish  to  see  me  ?" 

"She  did  not  say  she  would  rather  not 
see  you,  but  she  seemed  a  little  frightened 
when  it  was  mentioned." 

Mr.  Temple  did  not  like  to  hear  this.  He 
felt  it  was  such  a  terrible  reproach.  He  had 
so  often  blamed  himself  for  not  better  under- 
standing Flora  in  the  early  years.  She  had 
the  same  bright  happy  temper  as  Kate,  but 
had  not  been  brought  up  with  the  same 
loving  care.  She  was  a  mere  girl  when 
Temple  married  her,  and  she  required  a 
husband  who  would  be  a  father  and  husband 
too.  The  young  diplomatist  was  then  full 
of  high  hopes  and  ambitions.  He  meant  to 
make  a  name  and  a  position,  and  he  looked 
upon  his  wife  as  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
would  share  that  position  gracefully.  He 
forgot  that  she  was  a  mere  child,  who 
wanted  to  be  petted  and  caressed.      It  took 
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him  a  lon^  time  to  realize  the  mistake  he 
made  ;  indeed  he  never  fully  realized  it  till 
he  saw  his  little  Kate  growing  up  the  same 
bright,  beautiful  creature.  And  then  he 
found  out  that  there  is  some  other  know- 
ledge required  in  the  world  besides  that  of 
diplomacy — namely,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

"  She  will  not  object  to  seeing  me,  I  sup- 
pose. I  should  like  to  accompany  my 
dauorhter." 

"I  should  think  she  would  not.  I  am 
sure  you  will  feel  that,  however  she  has 
sinned  against  you,  you  can  grant  her  for- 
giveness. She  will  soon  be  in  other  hands 
than  ours,  when,  let  us  hope,  she  will  find 
mercy.  We  now,  as  sinners  ourselves,  can 
do  nothinpj  but  forgive." 

The  Rector  evidently  judged  Mr.  Temple 
to  be  a  severe  man,  and  used  such  argu- 
ments as  he  thought  would  touch  him.    But 
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the  arguments  were  scarcely  necessary.  Mr. 
Temple  was  already  touched.  He  was  both 
severe  and  tender-hearted.  The  severity 
belonged  to  him  naturally.  The  tenderness 
had  grown  on  him  in  later  years.  The 
tender  point  was  touched  when  the  Rector 
mentioned  that  Flora  was  frightened  of  him. 
His  humanity  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
Rector's  Christianity  was  unnecessary.  But 
perhaps  humanity  is  Christianity,  or  Christi- 
anity humanity.  Mere  words  will  not  al- 
ways express  an  idea.  When  Christ  gave 
to  his  few  followers  those  beautiful  precepts 
which  were  to  teach  men  how  to  live,  he 
scarcely  supposed  that  there  were  not  many 
who  had  been  on  the  earth  before  him  that 
had  lived  according  to  those  precepts ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  there  were  Christians  before 
Christ  came :  so  now  there  are  some  who, 
not  having  heard  of  Christ,  yet  practise  the 
humanity  and  kindness  that  Christ  taught. 
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But  such  a  sentiment  as  this  would  shock 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  not  only  had  much  hu- 
manity in  him,  but  professed  every  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 

"  When  shall  we  go  ?"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

^'  I  think  no  time  should  be  lost,"  said  the 
Rector. 

"Is  it  easy  of  access?" 

"  Exceedingly :  there  are  trains  fre- 
quently." 

"Is  there  an  inn  in  the  place?'' 

"  A  very  good  one  in  the  town.  The 
Home  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town." 

"  Had  we  better  go  to-day  ?" 

''It  would  be  kind  in  you  to  do  so.  I 
don't  think  she  can  last  much  longer." 

Mr.  Temple  looked  at  his  watch,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  a  time-table. 

"You  have,"  said  the  Rector,  "a  sister 
living  with  you,  I  understand." 

"  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 
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'*  The  poor  dying  creature  said  she  should 
like  to  ask  her  forgiveness." 

''  I  am  sure  ray  sister  will  grant  it,"  said 
Mr.  Teraple,  trying  to  speak  in  his  usual 
tone.  "She  will,  I  daresay,  not  object  to 
come  with  us.     I  will  ask  her." 

"  We  must  now  have  only  pity  for  her," 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  rising,  still  afraid,  from 
Mr.  Temple's  manner,  that  he  was  severe. 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  Rector  left,  Mr. 
Temple  promising  him  that  he  would  go  by 
the  earliest  train  he  could  conveniently 
get. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent ; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 

Scott. 

TT  was  considered  advisable  by  Leonora, 
-■-  when  her  brother  consulted  her,  not 
to  tell  Kate  of  the  visit  she  was  about  to 
make. 

Kate,  still  in  distress  about  Jack,  for  Mrs. 
Frowde's  letter  was  at  present  in  the  post- 
office,  could  only  connect  the  sudden  move- 
ment with  her  own  trouble,  and  wondered 
whether  she  was  being  taken  out  of  Jack's 
way.  But  she  knew  she  must  not  vex  her 
father  by  appearing  unwilling  to  go,  so  she 
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made  the  best  of  it,  and  tried  to  chat  as 
gaily  as  usual  while  they  travelled.  At  the 
station  for  which  they  were  bound,  they 
engaged  a  fly  to  take  thctn  to  the  inn. 
"When  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  they  found 
there  was  no  private  sitting-room  they  could 
have. 

"There  are  two  gentlemen  who  have 
one,"  said  the  landlady,  '^  but  I  think  they're 
going  away  this  afternoon.  I'll  send  and 
ask.  Maybe,  they  won't  mind  giving  up 
the  room  to  the  ladies,  and  going  in  the 
coffee-room,  if  they  stay." 

A  servant  went  up  to  the  room  in  ques- 
tion. There  was  Arundel  Lifton  stretched 
out  on  the  sofa,  looking  very  unlike  moving, 
and  Lord  Arun  standing  on  the  hearth-rug 
looking  impatient. 

The  servant  delivered  his  message. 

"  Dash'd  if  I'm  going  to  stir,"  said  Lifton. 
^'  Look  here,  Val,  I'm  done  up ;  I've  got  a 
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regular  fit  of  blue  devils.  Can't  you  put 
off  that  errand  of  yours  till  to-morrow,  like 
a  sensible  fellow,  and  just  stay  here  with  me 
to-night?  There's  no  other  fellow  I  care 
to  have  about  me." 

''No,"  said  Valentine,  very  decisively. 
"She  trusted  me  to  do  it,  and  I  will.  I 
shall  get  off  by  train  at  once.  You  can  stay 
or  not,  as  you  like,  but  you  might  give  up 
your  room  to  these  ladies." 

"  That  I  certainly  shall  not.  You  know 
I  can't  stand  anyone  about  me  when  I  have 
these  fits — no,  I'm  not  going  to  give  up 
this  room  to-day,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
waiter. 

"Very  well,  sir." 

But  Valentine  was  far  too  chivalrous  to 
allow  ladies  to  be  wanting  a  room  which  he 
was  occupying,  so  he  thought  he  would  go 
down  and  find  out  who  the  ladies  were  and 
see  what  could  be  done. 
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He  followed  the  waiter,  and  went  to 
speak  to  the  landlady. 

'^  These  ladies,"  said  the  landlady  apolo- 
getically, "want  a  room,  my  lord,  and  I 
thought  you  were  perhaps  going  away  to- 
day." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Valentine.  He  put  up 
his  eye-glass,  as  was  his  custom  when  about 
to  speak  to  anyone,  and  turned  round  to 
explain  to  the  ladies  that  a  friend  was  occu- 
pying his  room,  but  would  doubtless  give  it 
up,  when  he  suddenly  recognised  the 
Temples. 

"  Really,  now,"  he  said,  shaking  hands, 
"  I  am,  don't  you  see,  quite  startled.  So 
very  odd  too,  you  know,  was  just  going  to 
look  for  you.  Ton  honour,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you." 

Mr.  Temple,  who  had  seen  little  of  Lord 
Arun  on   the   night   he  was   at  Forncett's 
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house,  and  did  not  know  his  pecuharities, 
was  somewhat  astonished.  And  he  wonder- 
ed why  he  should  be  looking  for  him.  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  told  the  history  of  Flora's 
repentance,  did  not  mention  Lord  Arun's 
name,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  thinking  it 
might  somewhat  damage  the  young  noble- 
man's character,  as  the  world  would  hardly 
believe  he  had  acted  from  entirel}^  disinterest- 
ed motives. 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Temple,  hardly  knowing  what  was  really 
the  best  thing  to  say  to  so  enthusiastic  a 
greeting  from  a  man  who  was  almost  a 
stranger. 

''  By  Jove  !  you  know,  T  was  just  going  to 
rush  off  to  find  you — meant  to  see  you  to- 
night somehow,  you  know." 

Mr.  Temple  looked  more  mystified  than 
ever. 
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''  May  I  ask  what  your  business  was  with 
me?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  I've  just  been  to 

see "  but  here  a  great  difficulty  came  in 

the  way.  Lord  Arun  did  not  know  what 
to  call  Flora.  "  Mrs.  Temple  "  wouldn't  do, 
lie  thought.  "  By  Jove  !"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  what  is  her  name?"  He  pulled  his 
eye-glass  out  of  his  eye  and  put  it  back 
again,  to  get  inspiration  how  to  proceed. 
"  Don't  you  see,"  he  said,  coming  back  to 
his  inevitable  phrase,  "I've  just  been  over 
to — let  me  see,  where  is  it — what's  the 
name  of  that  place  we  had  the  cab  for  this 
morning,  Mrs.  Price?" 

Mrs.  Price  was  the  landlady. 

"  '  The  Home,'  my  lord." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  don't  you  see,  I've  been  to  the 
Home ;  but — dear  me,  I'm  keeping  the 
ladies  standing;  where  can  I  offer  you  a 
seat,  dear  me  !" 
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"  Won't  you  show  them  up  to  your  room, 
my  lord  ?"  said  Mrs.  Price. 

"  Yes,  of  course — of  course — this  way." 
Now  Lord  Aruii  was  so  nervous  and  con- 
fused, first  at  meeting  the  Temples  and  then 
at  the  difficulty  about  Flora's  name,  that  he 
entirely  forgot  for  the  moment  the  relation- 
ship between  his  cousin  and  Leonora. 

Kate  wondered  what  it  could  all  mean, 
and,  not  knowing  the  sadness  behind  it,  was 
laudiincr  at  Valentine  takinsj  his  Ion  or  leors 
and  body  nervously  up  the  stairs  two  steps 
at  a  time,  talking  disconnectedly  all  the  way. 

"  What  a  funny  man  he  is  !"  she  whisper- 
ed to  Leonora,  as  her  father  followed 
Valentine  in. 

Arundel  Lifton  had  thrown  himself  back 
on  the  sofa  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  had  an 
unusually  severe  fit  of  what  he  called  blue 
devils  coming  on. 

Valentine  walked  into  the  room,  followed 

VOL.  III.  s 
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by  Mr.  Temple,  who  saw  the  figure  on  the 
sofa,  but  did  not  recognise  for  the  moment 
who  it  was.     Leonora  and  Kate  followed. 

Lifton  did  not  open  his  eyes,  but  hearing 
Val's  quick,  nervous  step,  which  was  easily 
recognisable,  he  said — 

"  Curse  you,  Val !  for  taking  me  to  see 
that  poor  little  wretch  this  morning.  You 
seem  to  take  a  delight  in  bringing  me  face 
to  face  with  my  old  sins.  Ugh  !  I  can't  get 
it  out  of  my  head,"  and  he  put  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  and  pressed  them  down  as  if 
he  would  press  out  some  vision  that  was 
haunting  him. 

Now  when  once  Lifton  began  to  speak 
Val  became  conscious  of  the  horrible 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  every- 
body. 

"  Oh!  really — dear  me,  what  can  I  do?" 
he  said,  taking  up  his  eye-glass  as  if  to  be 
ready   for  anything,  and  walking   towards 
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the  door  and  back  again,  "  Ton  honour,  this 
is  awkward." 

'-  What's  awkward  ?"  said  Lifton,  looking 
up. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  as  if  he  could 
not  reahse  w^hat  he  saw.  He  sat  straight  up 
on  the  sofa. 

If  it  had  been  Mr.  Temple  only  he  would 
probably  have  been  cool  enough.  He  had 
come  face  to  face  w^ith  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions  since  he  had  done  him  the  great 
wroncr  ;  but  Arundel  Lifton  was  a  cold, 
cruel  man,  and  he  could  face  Mr.  Temple 
apparently  unmoved. 

But  Leonora  he  had  never  met  in  all 
those  years.  He  had  seen  her,  had  often, 
indeed,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  look  at  her, 
though  he  would  never  have  admitted  it  to 
anybody;  but  they  never  accidentally  met. 

When  these  terrible  fits  came  on  him 
there  w^as   always  one   face  haunting  liiui, 

s2 
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and  that  face  was  Leonora's.  When  he 
sat  upright  on  the  sofa  and  saw  her,  he 
stared  at  her  earnestly  for  a  minute. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Temple  had  inti- 
mated to  Valentine  that  they  had  better 
leave  the  room. 

Val  was  opening  the  door  and  they  were 
just  leaving  the  room  when  Lifton  cried  out 
piteousl}',  and  in  an.  almost  unearthly  voice, 

"  Leonora !" 

Mr.  Temple  pushed  Kate  and  Leonora 
hurriedly  out  and  closed  the  door. 

The  excitement  of  the  morning  had  al- 
ready weakened  Leonora's  nerves.  The 
scene  which  had  just  occurred,  although, 
perhaps,  it  only  lasted  a  few  seconds,  was 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  staggered  forward, 
catching  hold  of  the  balustrade. 

William  Temple  caught  hold  of  her,  and 
with  Valentine's  assistance  carried  her  into 
the  nearest  bedroom,  which  happened  to  be 
Lifton's. 
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Val  rushed  about  uttering  his  discon- 
nected scraps  of  talk,  mixing  up  blame  of 
himself  and  pity  for  Leonora  into  a  regular 
jumble.  Kate  was  in  great  distress.  She 
could  not  make  out  what  was  the  matter. 
She  beiifan  to  think  the  world  was  full  of 
mystery.  The  man  in  the  next  room  had 
frightened  her  too ;  she  thought  he  must  be 
a  madman,  for  he  looked  so  strange,  and  his 
shout  of  "Leonora"  was  still  rinmm^  in  her 
ears.  She  looked  round  nervously  at  the 
door  as  if  she  thought  he  miojht  come  in, 
and  her  face  was  so  white  that  her  father 
was  afraid  slie  also  would  faint. 

"  Why,  my  little  Kate,  how  frightened 
you  look,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  putting  on  a 
cheerful  tone,  "there's  nothing  particular 
the  matter.  Mamma's  a  little  bit  tired,  and 
the  man  in  that  room  frightened  her.  Rub 
her  hands.     She  11  soon  be  better." 

"  Who  is  he,  papa,  is  he  a  madman?'' 
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"  He  looks  like  it,  child." 

"Will  he  follow  us,  do  you  think?  I'm 
so  friditened  of  him." 

^'  No,  child,  you're  safe  here." 

Althoudi  Leonora  recovered  conscious- 
ness  soon,  she  looked  so  ill  that  her  brother 
determined  she  should  not  go  to  the  Home 
that  day,  whatever  happened.  The  room 
occupied  by  Lifton  and  Lord  Arun  was 
placed  at  their  disposal,  but  Leonora  could 
not  bear  to  go  into  it  again.  So  a  fire  was 
lighted  in  her  bedroom,  and  she  and  Kate, 
both  looking  very  pale,  were  placed  there. 

Mr.  Temple  found  out  from  Valentine 
that  Flora  was  really  very  bad,  and  could 
hardly  speak,  and  would  probably  not  live 
many  hours ;  but  he  did  not  convey  this  in- 
formation to  Leonora,  as  he  knew  she  would 
be  anxious  to  go  and  see  her,  and  she  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  go.  She  went  to  bed 
early,  hoping  that  a  long  night's  rest  would 
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restore  her,  and  Kate,  who  could  not  get 
over  her  terror  of  "the  madman,"  as  she 
called  him,  slept  in  Leonora's  room.  Valen- 
tine tried  to  persuade  Lifton  to  leave  the 
house,  but  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  He 
had  but  one  idea  in  his  mind,  he  was  in  the 
same  house  with  Leonora,  and  he  would 
never  leave  it  while  she  was  there.  Wish- 
ing to  be  alone,  or  at  least  to  have  no  com- 
pany but  Val's,  he  retired  to  his  bedroom. 
There  he  found  a  handkerchief,  dropped  in 
the  confusion  when  Leonora  fainted.  He 
looked  at  the  mark.  It  was  simply  "  Leo- 
nora." He  sat  down  clasping  the  handker- 
chief tightly  between  his  fingers. 

He  sat  quite  motionless  for  a  long  time, 
as  he  always  did  when  these  fits  came  on 
him.  Then  Valentine  appeared,  and  begged 
him  to  have  some  dinner,  but  he  refused. 

"  Now,  Arundel,  you  know,  don't  be  a 
fool !     Don't  you  see,  it  was  an  awkward 
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thing.  I  didn't  mean  it.  Quite  a  mistake, 
'pon  honour.     Do  liave  some  dinner." 

''  Don't  bother,  Val  1  Don't  you  see,  you 
young  idiot,  that  I'm  very  glad  you  did 
make  the  mistake.  Why,  I've  spoken  to 
her  once  again  !"  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  start- 
ing from  his  seat.  "  I've  called  her  by  her 
name.  Here's  her  handkerchief.  See  her 
name.  I  love  her  madly,  passionately.  I 
would  give  every  penny  1  liave  in  tlie  world 
to  have  her  once  more — every  bit  of  that 
cursed  money  which  has  made  a  devil  of 
me.  You  young  fools  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  love — to  have  a  burning,  inextinguish- 
able love.  I  tell  you,  my  love  for  that  wo- 
man will  kill  me.     It  is  killing  me  !" 

His  face  turned  white  as  he  said  this,  and 
he  lost  the  mad  power  which  had  seemed  to 
possess  him  for  a  few  moments, 

"Sit  down,  Arundel,  and  be  quiet. 
You're  making  yourself  ill." 
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"  It's  best  to  leave  me  alone,  boy.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you ;  but  don't  bother  me  to 
eat  anything,  or  to  move.  I  shall  be  better 
to-morrow." 

Lord  Arun  went  to  see  him  again  several 
times  before  he  went  to  bed,  but  he  found 
him  always  in  the  same  mood. 

''  Good  night,  Arundel."  he  said,  when 
he  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  ''I  hope,  you 
know,  that  you'll  be  yourself  in  the  morn- 
ing. I'll  come  and  look  after  you  when  I 
turn  out." 

"  Good  night,  my  boy.  You're  a  dear, 
good  fellow,  Yal.     God  bless  you  !" 

Yal  walked  away  to  his  room,  thinking 
his  cousin  was  in  a  funny  mood.  He  had 
before  experienced  what  these  fits  were,  but 
he  had  never  known  Arundel  affectionate 
to  him,  or  heard  him  acknowledge  that  he 
loved  anyone.  Yal  could  not  make  it  out. 
He  puzzled  over  it,  and  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  Arundel  was  not  half  such  a  bad 
fellow  as  he  made  himself  out  to  be.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  own  gentle- 
ness had  perhaps  awoke  a  sense  of  goodness 
in  the  hard  man.  When  he  shut  the  door 
on  his  cousin,  Arundel  said  to  himself — 

*'  Now  it's  too  late,  I'm  beginning  to  find 
out  that  there's  something  worth  more  than 
gold  in  the  world.  That  boy  is  happy,  be- 
cause he  has  real  goodness  in  him.  He'd 
be  happy  wherever  he  was,  even  if  he  had 
to  work  for  his  living.  I've  always  tried  to 
buy  my  happiness,  and  I  have  bought  it  too 
— sometimes ;  but  I  can't  buy  her  love. 
Fool  that  I  am  !  Why  don't  I  crush  the 
love  out  of  me  ?  Stamp  it  out !"  and  he 
tried  to  stamp  the  floor,  but  his  legs  seemed 
feeble.  "  I  have  money  to  gratify  every 
■want,  and  yet  I  must  endure  this  misery. 
Why  won't  money  give  me  power  to  crush 
it  out  ?"     He  looked  airain  at  the  name  on 
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the  handkerchief.  "  Xo,"  he  thought,  ^'I 
don't  want  to  crush  it  out !"  He  kissed  the 
name  on  the  handkerchief.  "  What  a  fool !" 
he  began  again  fiercely.  "  Fancy  Arundel 
Lifton,  who  has  been  worshipped  by  a  dozen 
women,  making  such  a  fool  of  himself.  Why, 
I  could  make  almost  any  woman  love  me, 
and  some  of  the  poor  brutes  loved  me  all 
the  better  for  my  cruelty  to  them.  Women 
are  like  dogs,  you  must  keep  them  under  your 
thumb,  and  they  love  you  all  the  better  for 
it.  It  was  capital  sport.  Happiness  !  I've 
bought  plenty  of  happiness  in  my  time." 
And  he  gave  one  of  his  fiendish  laughs. 
"Why  don't  I  do  it  now?  Why  do  I  sit 
here  craving  for  the  love  of  one  w'oman, 
when  I  can  have  the  love  of  a  dozen? 
Bah  !  w^hat  do  I  care  for  the  little  do 2:- 
like  brutes,  who  follow  you  faithfully,  and 
lick  your  hand  when  you  kick  them  ?  or  for 
the  painted  butterflies  who  only  want  money 
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spent  on  tliem.  It  is  the  one  woman  I  want 
— the  grand,  noble  woman,  fit  to  be  the 
companion  of  a  man.  But  I'm  not  a  man, 
I'm  a  fiend !  I'll  crush  the  devil  out  of  me. 
I'll  be  a  man.     Leonora,  Leonora,  for  your 

sake  I'll  commence  a  new  life.     I'll " 

He  tried  to  shape  out  some  different 
course  of  life,  but  he  felt  an  inability  to 
think  coming  over  him.  He  found  he  could 
not  breathe  easily,  and  a  stifling  sensation 
came  into  his  throat.  He  made  an  effort  to 
think  what  it  was  he  wanted  to  do,  but 
could  not.  He  had  an  instinct  to  get  up 
and  go  to  his  dressing-case  for  brandy,  for 
he  was  accustomed  to  a  feeling  of  faintness 
occasionally,  especially  during  his  fits;  but 
he  found  he  could  not  move.  His  hands 
were  locked  in  one  another,  holding  the 
handkerchief  He  put  his  head  back  in  the 
large  low  chair,  and  remained  perfectly 
motionless.    Anyone  seeing  Arundel  Lifton's 
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face  at  that  time  would  have  said  that  the 
expression  was  changed.  Many  of  the  lines 
and  marks  were  still  there,  for  fifty  years 
of  villainy  cannot  be  stamped  out  of  a  face 
in  a  few  moments;  but  there  was  some 
difference  easily  perceptible — something  that 
made  him  look  a  better  man. 

Arundel  Lifton  lies  perfectly  still  there  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  above  him  lies  the 
woman  he  has  so  madly  loved — his  wife. 

What  makes  Leonora  wake  up  in  the 
nisht  with  a  strange  shivering?  feelinir,  and  a 
presentiment  of  something  wrong?  She 
fancies  she  heard  an  odd  sound.  She 
listens,  but  all  is  silent — so  very  silent,  it 
seems  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

FORGIVENESS. 


Owning  her  weakness, 


Her  evil  behaviour 


And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 


Hood. 


OX  the  evening  of  Mr.  Temple's  arrival 
he  had,  after  seeing  Leonora  and 
Kate  comfortably  settled  in  their  room, 
driven  to  the  Home  to  see  how  Flora  was. 
She  was  always  rather  brighter  in  the  even- 
ing, so  he  was  able  to  see  her. 

The  interview  could  only  be  a  distressing 
one — regrets  on  the  one  side,  and  forgiveness 
on  the  other.     Mr.  Temple  explained  to  her 
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what  bad  happened  to  prevent  Leonora  and 
Kate  from  coming  that  evening,  but  he 
hoped  they  would  be  ^vell  enough  to  come 
the  next  day.  Flora  was  overcome  with 
grief  when  she  heard  this,  for  she  then 
realized  what  a  sad  life  Leonora's  must 
have  been.  She  begged  that  Leonora 
would  not  come  unless  she  were  quite  able, 
as  she  felt  assured  of  her  forgiveness  now. 

Mr.  Temple  stayed  a  very  short  time  w^ith 
her,  and  left  her  comparatively  happy,  as 
she  knew  that  her  child  and  Leonora  were 
so  near.  Li  the  early  morning  Mr.  Temple 
went  to  Leonora's  room,  and  knocked 
cautiously,  lest  she  should  be  asleep,  but  she 
had  been  aw^ake  a  long  time,  with  a  strange 
uneasy  sensation. 

"You  had  better  not  come  yet,  Leonora," 
said  Mr.  Temple.  "  Let  me  go  first  and 
come  back  and  fetch  you.  Remain  in  bed 
till  then." 
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"  Where  are  you  going,  papa?"  said  Kate, 
*'  am  I  to  go  too  ?" 

Kate  had  been  thinking  that  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  things  were  happening,  and  she 
was  now  not  surprised  at  anything,  only  she 
wondered  whether  it  all  had  anything  to  do 
with  Jack.  Lord  Arun  puzzled  her  particu- 
larly ;  he  tried  to  be  so  attentive  to  her,  and 
she  could  not  help  laughing  at  him. 

"  No,  Kate,"  said  her  father,  *' you're  not 
coming  with  me  now;  take  care  of  mamma. 
I'm  going  to  see  a  poor  sick  person,  and 
when  I  come  back  I'll  take  you  and  mamma 
too,  if  mamma  is  better." 

"  Is  the  ugly  man  here  still,  papa  ?" 

"  He  isn't  up  yet,  nor  anybody  else.  You 
had  better  not  leave  this  room  till  I  come 
back,  and  then  there'll  be  no  fear  of  meet- 
ing him.     I  shall  not  be  long." 

William  Temple  drove  away  in  the  early 
morning,  with  a  multitude  of  thoughts  run- 
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ning  through  his  mind.  The  one  great 
trouble  which  had  taken  from  him  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  which  had  damped  all  his 
hopes  and  ambitions,  was  soon  to  be  re- 
moved, but  it  seemed  of  little  use  to  him 
now.  He  did  not  care  again  to  make  a 
name  in  the  world ;  besides,  there  was  his 
sister,  he  thought,  she  must  be  protected, 
she  had  yet  her  trouble  to  bear.  Then  he 
almost  wished  that  it  might  be  Arundel 
Lifton  that  was  to  be  taken  instead  of  poor 
Flora.  Then  he  thought  of  his  little  Kate, 
and  how  she  had  lost  all  her  bright  gaiety 
and  was  learning  only  too  soon  what  trou- 
ble was. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  save  her  this  inter- 
view/' he  thought ;  ''  it  can  do  little  good, 
and  will  do  her  incalculable  harm.  She 
looks  ill  enough  already.  What  can  have 
happened  with  that  young  Sebright  ?  He's 
evidently  heard  about  her  mother,  and  is 

VOL.  III.  T 
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too  proud  to  join  himself  to  such  a  family." 

Many  more  thoughts  occupied  AVilliam 
Temple  as  he  drove,  on  that  cold,  grey 
December  morning,  to  the  Home. 

When  he  arrived  he  was  asked  into  a 
cold,  cheerless  room,  in  which  the  fire  had 
only  that  minute  been  lighted,  and  a  dull 
dirty  smoke  was  struggling  up  through  the 
wood  and  coal.  He  had  to  wait  some  tinae, 
for  the  mother  had  been  up  all  night,  and 
had  gone  to  freshen  herself  a  little  before 
seeing  him. 

^'I  have  no  2food  account  for  vou,"  she 
said,  as  she  came  in. 

"  I  am  prepared  for  whatever  you  may 
have  to  tell  me,"  said  Temple. 

"  She  died  a  few  hours  ago,  quite  quietly," 
said  the  mother. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
minute,  except  for  the  crackling  sound  of 
the  wood  burninsf. 
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"  Will  you  see  her  ?"  said  the  mother. 

"No,  no,"  said  Temple,  with  just  a  ges- 
ture of  disgust.  "  AVhat  is  the  mere  cover- 
ing when  the  spirit  is  gone  ?" 

The  mother  thought  him  rather  hard- 
hearted. Many  people  like  looking  at  a 
corpse,  and  women,  in  a  house  of  death, 
will  often  consider  it  as  an  insult  to  the 
dead  if  a  visitor  will  not  go  and  see  the 
body. 

To  see  the  dead  body  of  a  stranger  is 
not  pleasant,  or  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
but  the  body  of  one  that  you  have  loved  is 
the  most  terrible  sight  of  all.  You  have 
known  every  turn  and  line  in  the  face,  have 
looked  into  the  eyes,  and  kissed  the  lips, 
have  seen  it  lic^hted  up  with  fun  and  lau^h- 
ter,  or  saddened  with  trouble  and  tears  ; 
have  pressed  it  to  your  own,  and  felt  in  the 
very  touch  of  it  the  love  that  there  is  be- 
tween you. 

t2 
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That  face  may  still  look  ever  so  beautiful 
after  death,  but  you  realise  that  it  was  not 
that  bit  of  flesh  that  you  loved,  but  some- 
thing else,  of  which  that  flesh  was  only  the 
covering.  It  is  surely  better  not  to  look  at 
the  dead  face  of  one  we  have  loved. 

Disregard  of  the  mere  covering  of  the 
spirit  could  not  have  been  better  shown 
than  by  that  phrase  of  Shakespeare's — 

"  — Shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil." 

The  word  "  shuffle  "  carries  such  contempt 
with  it.  You  shuffle  out  of  the  covering  as 
you  would  out  of  an  old  garment — some- 
thing done  with  and  cast  aside. 

If  Mr.  Temple  had  ever  loved  Flora,  he 
had  long  since  lost  that  love ;  but  he  object- 
ed, in  any  case,  to  looking  at  a  dead  body. 
So  the  mother  put  him  down  as  hard- 
hearted, and  if  she  had  known  the  first 
thought   that  entered   his    mind    after  her 
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announcement,  she  would  have  thought 
even  worse  of  him  ;  for  when  he  heard  that 
poor  Flora  was  dead,  he  thanked  God  that 
Kate  need  not  have  the  meeting  that  he 
dreaded  so  much.  He  was  full  of  pity  for 
Flora,  but  Kate  was  his  one  thought  and 
care. 

Death  seems  to  cause  an  oppressive  still- 
ness in  the  house.  All  the  sounds  seem 
different.  The  clocks  seem  to  tick  with  an 
unusual  sound,  and  footsteps  and  voices 
seem  different.  Mr.  Temple  felt  depressed. 
It  was  a  cold,  wretched  morning,  and  he 
had  come  out  without  breakfast ;  so  he 
thought  it  best  to  go  back  to  the  inn  at 
once,  and  he  assured  the  mother  that  he 
would  either  see  her  or  send  to  her  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GRAVE     AND     GAY. 

ASTKOLOGOS  : 

You  look  at  life,  Prince,  tlirongh  rose-tinted  spectacles. 

Rafael : 
And  you  through  drab  ones. 

ASTROLOGOS : 

Not  at  all,  your  Excellence — 
I  have  three  sets,  with  a  miraculous  diiFerence. 
These  show  the  Past,  with  all  its  wondrous  mysteries  ; 
Rimmed  are  they  with  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros : 
These  show  the  Future — rim  of  gold  encircles  them  : 
But  these,  with  setting  of  a  very  sombre  sort. 
Mere  dusky  ebony,  my  Prince,  mere  ebony, 
Show  the  strong  Present,  wheresoever  turned  they  are» 

Rafael  :  Go.     May  I  see  my  true  love  ? 

AsTROLOGOS  :   Take  the  spectacles. 

Rafael  .:    O ! 

The  Comechj  of  Dreams. 

rpHE  day  of  Flora's  death  was  the  day 
-^      on  which  Jack  and  his  father  had  the 
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interview  with  Mr.  Voyd,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  Mr.  Forncett  and  Harry 
Rivers  and  Jack  left  Two  Bridges  station 
for  town.  Jack  very  reluctantly  went  with 
Harry  Rivers  to  Mr.  Forncett's  hotel,  Harr}' 
chaffing  him  very  much  about  being  so  seri- 
ous, and  saying  he  only  wished  he  had  as 
much  chance  of  Miss  Temple. 

When  Forncett  arrived  in  Old  Burlino^ton 
Street,  he  found  that  the  Temples  had  left 
the  day  before,  and  it  was  not  known  when 
they  would  return.  Mr.  Temple  had  left  an 
order  that  no  letters  were  to  be  forwarded 
until  they  heard  from  him. 

Therefore  Mr.  Forncett  arrived  at  his 
hotel  soon  after  Jack  and  Harry,  and  Jack 
looked  the  picture  of  despair  when  he  heard 
the  news. 

^'  It's  like  my  luck,"  he  said,  "  everything 
has  gone  wTong  with  me  lately.  She  can't 
even  have  had  my  letter.     And  there's  no 
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knowing  how  ill  she  may  be.  I  fear  she 
has  had  to  be  removed  because  of  her  illness. 
What  can  I  do  ?" 

'*  Nothing  but  wait  patiently,  you  impetu- 
ous boy,"  said  Frank.  ''  I'll  go  up  again 
to-night,  to  hear  if  there  is  any  news  of 
them,  they  will  either  come  back  or  write, 
for  Mr.  Temple  would  never  leave  his  letters 
untouched.  His  correspondence  is  of  im- 
portance. So  now  eat  your  dinner,  for  you 
know  you  can't  live  on  love." 

But  it  was  not  love  that  was  spoiling 
Jack's  appetite,  it  was  anxiety.  He  could 
do  nothing  but  reproach  himself  about  Kate's 
illness ;  he  felt  sure  it  was  all  his  fault.  He 
worried  himself  about  it,  and  he  worried 
Frank  and  Harry  too,  and  though  they  both 
laughed  at  him,  he  would  not  be  consoled. 
Frank  knew  that  if  she  were  seriously  ill  he 
should  have  heard  of  it,  for  the  bond  of 
friendship — or  what  they  persuaded  them- 
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selves  was  friendship — between  him  and 
Leonora  was  such  that  they  recorded  to 
one  another  all  the  small  incidents  of  their 
lives. 

When  two  people  love  one  another, 
whether  they  be  lovers  or  friends,  or  both, 
for  the  true  lover  is  a  true  friend,  it  is  aston- 
ishing what  a  lot  of  pretty  little  nonsense 
they  will  write.  The  most  trivial  affairs 
are  interesting  to  them.  They  may  both  pass 
in  the  world  as  serious,  clever,  and  strong- 
minded  people,  yet  to  one  another  they  are 
mere  children,  amusing  each  other  with  trifles. 
And  how  charming  it  is  when  the  "friend 
who  is  as  your  own  soul  "  has  high  intellect, 
and  does  good  work  in  the  world,  and  is 
strong  in  mind  and  purpose,  and  3^et  shows 
a  weak  side  of  character  to  you  only.  You 
feel  that  3^ou  treasure  it  up  as  a  secret,  and 
love  the  very  weakness. 

At  least  this  was  how  Leonora  felt  about 
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Frank  Forncett.  He  passed  in  the  world  as 
a  clever,  grave  philosophic  man  :  yet  this 
grave  philosopher  could  write  the  prettiest 
nonsense  to  Leonora — not  love-nonsense — 
because  they  were  only  to  be  friends.  And 
if  he  was  not  allowed  to  send  a  kiss  to 
Leonora,  his  bull-dog  Foxy  might ;  not  that 
Foxy  gave  one  at  all  the  impression  of  want- 
ing to  send  a  kiss  to  a  lady ;  he  did  not  look 
it  a  bit ;  he  was  a  stolid,  surly  little  fellow, 
with  a  very  determined  aifection  for  his 
master  and  Ralph,  and  nobody  else.  If  he 
had  any  tender  regard  for  a  woman  at  all, 
it  was  for  Mary,  who  would  give  him  a 
choice  little  bit  of  food  occasionally,  for 
Foxy  was  not  a  vulgar  dog  wlio  would  eat 
anything. 

But  Foxy  was  made  very  useful  in  send- 
ing his  love  to  Leonora. 

Now,  Frank  Forncett  passing  in  the  world 
as  a  grave  philosopher,  not  without  a  spice 
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of  huD]Our  though,  did  not  care  to  acknow- 
ledge to  Jack  that  his  intimacy  with  Leonora 
was  such  that  he  was  sure  to  have  heard  if 
anything  serious  had  happened.  vSo  he 
could  not  altogether  allay  Jack's  fears,  and 
Jack  was  very  fidgetty. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Forncett  went  round 
again  to  Old  Burlington  Street,  and  found 
that  a  telegram  had  arrived,  ordering  the 
maid  to  be  sent  on  that  nis-ht  to  the  Bed- 
ford,  at  Brighton,  with  the  letters  and 
changes  of  linen  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Jack,  when  he  heard  this,  wanted  to  rush 
off  to  Briditon  at  once  ;  but  Frank  ur^ed 
him  to  be  patient  till  the  next  morning, 
when  he  would  telegraph.  He  thought 
something  unusual  might  have  occurred,  and 
that  there  would  probably  be  a  letter  for 
him  at  Copse  Hill  the  next  morning,  as 
they  hardly  expected  him  in  town  so  early 
in  the  week,  and  his  letter  announcing  his 
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intention  to  come  on  Tuesday  liad  not,  of 
course,  reached  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
awkward  postal  arrangements  on  Sundays  at 
Copse  Hill. 

Jack  wished  he  might  have  his  own  way 
and  rush  down  to  Brighton  that  nisjht, 
though,  as  he  reflected,  he  would  arrive  too 
late  to  be  able  to  call,  and  after  all  he  could 
hardly  dare  to  call  till  Mr.  Forncett  had 
seen  them.  So  he  tried  to  get  through 
another  night  as  well  as  he  could,  Frank 
reminding  him  that  if  he  neither  ate  nor 
slept  he  would  lose  his  beauty,  and  be  a 
miserable  object  to  present  to  his  lady-love. 

But  all  Frank's  fun  could  not  relieve 
Jack's  anxiety.  He  got  only  snatches  of 
sleep  all  night,  and  kept  dreaming  he  was 
pursuing  Kate  in  wild  places,  and  that  just 
as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  catch  her,  she 
slipped  away  from  him  and  became  in- 
visible.    And  she  seemed  to  have  a  wild  un- 
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eartlily  look  about  her,  with  a  very  white 
face,  and  this  white  face  kept  haunting 
Jack  after  he  woke,  so  that  he  felt  certain 
she  was  very  ill. 

Jack  was  up  early,  and  had  been  wander- 
ing about  in  the  streets  when  his  companions 
caine  down  to  breakfast.  He  w^anted  to 
know  whether  Frank  had  sent  out  the  tele- 
gram. 

"  Good  gracious,  boy,"  said  Frank,  "  why, 
they  won't  be  up  yet.  People  don't  get  up 
early  these  dark  December  mornings,  un- 
less they're  very  much  in  love,  like  some 
one  I  know.  We'll  have  some  breakfast 
first,  and  then  we'll  telegraph." 

About  an  hour  after  breakfast,  when 
Jack's  anxiety  and  impatience  were  at  their 
height,  a  telegram  came  in  answer  to 
Frank's  telling  him  that  Mr.  Temple  would 
be  thankful  if  he  would  come  down  to  them 
at  once  if  convenient,  and  he  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Sebright. 
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''There,  Jack,"  said  Frank.  '' That's 
more  than  I  expected.  Are  you  happy 
now  ?  That's  as  good  as  '  yes '  from  Mr. 
Temple.  You  may  consider  your  troubles 
at  an  end." 

"  You  lucky  boy !"  said  the  envious 
Harry,  who  thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
woman  so  lovely  as  Kate. 

Jack's  face  so  completely  altered  after  this 
news  that,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  and 
loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  he  looked  as 
handsome  as  ever. 

He  was  full  of  spirits  as  they  travelled, 
only  the  train  would  not  go  fast  enough  for 
him,  and  Frank  envied  him  in  his  happiness. 
If  Frank  had  only  read  a  letter  that  was 
lying  at  his  house  that  morning,  how  his 
thoughts  would  have  chansjed !  He  felt 
almost  sad  as  he  saw  the  boy's  happiness, 
and  thought  how  such  joy  had  always  been 
denied  to  him,  and  was  likely  to  be.     The 
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more  joyous  Jack  became  the  sadder  Frank 
felt. 

When  they  reached  Brighton,  Jack,  of 
course,  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  train  long 
before  it  had  stopped,  and  had  to  be  lield 
down  by  Frank. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  they  were 
shown  into  a  room  by  themselves,  and 
presently  the  waiter  returned  to  say  would 
Mr.  Forncett  come  alone  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Temple. 

Jack's  face  fell  a  little  at  this.  He  won- 
dered whether  all  was  quite  right.  But  he 
had  such  faith  in  what  Forncett  could  do 
for  him.  He  waited  a  long  time — ages,  it 
seemed  to  him  ;  but  he  took  out  his  watch 
every  two  minutes,  and  the  time  seemed  to 
go  so  slowl}^ 

"  I  suppose  he's  teUing  him  all  about  it," 
thought  Jack. 

But  Mr.  Forncett  was  not  doing  so  by 
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any  means.  He  had  something  else  to  think 
of  by  this  time,  and  had  for  the  moment 
positively  forgotten  poor  Jack. 

Jack  waited  yet.  Why  were  they  so 
long?  He  took  up  a  newspaper,  and 
mechanically  read  something;  then  he  took 
up  another,  and  mechanically  read  some- 
thing else,  and  jumbled  the  two  things 
together  in  his  mind.  Then  he  walked 
round  the  room,  looking  at  the  prints  on  the 
wall.  There  was  one  of  the  Black  Bruns- 
wicker, 

'''  Confound  it  all !"  he  thought,  wishing 
he  had  Kate  in  the  same  position  as  the  lady 
was  in  the  picture.  It  seemed  so  tantalizing 
to  be  so  near  her,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
see  her.  "There  is  surely  some  difficulty, 
or  he  could  not  be  so  long,"  thought  Jack. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Jack  looked 
eagerly  to  sec  who  came.  It  was  Mr.  Tem- 
ple.     His   face   was  so  grave  that   Jack's 
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hopes    immediately    went    down   to    zero. 

"How  do  YOU  do,  Mr.  Sebright?"  he  said 
solemnly. 

''Quite  well,  thank  you,"  faltered  Jack, 
looking  very  pale. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  ''to  be 
unable  to  entertain  you," — Jack  thought  the 
very  worst  had  come,  and  his  heart  seemed 
almost  to  stop  beating — "but  I  must  go  away 
to-day  on  some  urgent  affairs,  and  hope  to  be 
with  you  to-morrow."  Jack's  face  brightened 
a  little.  "  In  the  meantime,"  continued 
Mr.  Temple,  ''  will  you  and  Mr.  Forncett 
remain  here  as  my  guests  ? — and  I  am  sure 
I  can  leave  the  ladies  in  your  care.  Mr. 
Forncett  will  acquaint  you  with  the  cause  of 
my  sudden  departure.  I  have  no  time  to 
make  any  further  explanation.  I  must 
apologise  for  keeping  you  waiting  so  long." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it  !"  said  Jack. 
"  'Twas  nothing." 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Jack  did  not  think  it  was  nothing  a  few 
minutes  ago.  His  face  had  so  wonderfully 
changed  during  the  last  few  moments  that 
Mr.  Temple  must  have  noticed  it. 

It  all  seemed  very  strange  to  Jack.  He 
could  not  make  it  out.  All  he  knew  was  that 
he  was  left  in  charge  of  Kate.  Delicious 
idea !  He  did  not  know  quite  how  he  got 
out  of  that  room  and  into  another,  where  he 
found  Kate,  and  where  also  he  found  Leo- 
nora and  Frank  ;  only  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  their  presence  for  some  moments, 
having  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  one  object 
which  was  all  the  world  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

AT  COPSE  HILL  AGAIN. 

Void  is  tlie  man  of  what  befits  a  gentleman, 
Void  of  the  English  easy,  humorous  courtesy, 
Void  of  the  pure  contempt  for  dull  rascality, 
Void  utterly  of  Christ's  unmeasured  kindliness, 
Void  of  high  feeling,  and  a  trifle  viperous. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

A  WEEK  after  the  date  mentioned  in 
-^-^  the  last  chapter,  our  friends  are  all  at 
Copse  Hill  again  ;  they  are  all  congregated  at 
Manly  Frowde's,  for  he  seems  to  them  to  be 
a  sort  of  centre  amongst  them,  a  sun  round 
which  they,  as  planets,  travel.  He  can 
enter  into  their  joy  and  sympathise  with  their 
grief,  and  teach  them  a  philosophy  which 

u2 
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will  help  them  to  bear  trouble  well  and  use 
pleasure  wisel}^  There  is  something  in  the 
man  which  draws  everyone  to  him — Mr. 
Voyd  called  it  "fascination."  Of  course  it 
is  not  a  fascination,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  proper  word. 

There  were  Kate  and  Jack  intensely 
happy,  and  somehow  they  felt  that  they 
should  like  to  tell  Mr.  Frowde  how  happy 
they  were.  They  loved  one  another  very 
much,  and  almost  forgot  everyone  else  in 
their  happiness,  but  they  both  loved  Mr. 
Frowde  too.  There  were  others  who  had 
joys — subdued  joys,  mixed  with  sorrows, 
and  they  wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Frowde  all 
about  it. 

So  Manly  Frowde  has  plenty  to  hear. 

Jack  had  so  much  to  say,  and  Kate 
would  keep  interrupting  him,  and  Manly 
Frowde  was  just  like  a  big  boy  listening  to 
them  and  laughing  at  all  their  adventures. 
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"And  oh  !  you'll  never  forgive  me,"  said 
Kate,  giving  Manly  Frowde  a  kiss,  "  for 
sending  those  dear  verses  of  yours  to  the 
wash.  It  looked  as  if  I  didn't  care  for 
them  a  bit,  you  know,  and  I  did ;  and  I 
know  you'll  never  write  me  any  more, 
because  you  think  I  don't  value  them." 

"  Won't  I  ?"  said  Manly  Frowde.  "  You 
shall  have  some  on  white  satin  on  your  wed- 
ding-day, and  3^ou  shall  have  plenty  more  on 
every  occasion,  child.  You  need  not  trou- 
ble to  keep  them,  they  are  of  no  value,  and 
there  are  more  Avhere  those  came  from." 

Then  Frank  Forncett  had  so  much  to 
say. 

"You  know,  Frowde,  it  seems  wrong  to 
be  so  happy  when  one's  happiness  is  gained 
through  another's  death,  especially  as  the 
poor  fellow  seems  really  to  have  loved  her. 
He  has  left  her  everything,  except  a  small 
part  of  his  estate  which  he   had  not  the 
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power  to  will  away  from  the  family,  and  he 
was  actually  found  dead  holding  a  handker- 
chief marked  with  her  name.  They  got 
her  out  of  the  house  without  telling  her 
about  it  till  she  was  away.  Kate  was 
not  told  about  her  mother  for  some  days. 
Young  Lord  Arun  behaved  in  the  noblest 
way.  He  managed  everything  for  Temple, 
and  really  showed  such  good  sense,  and 
poor  Lifton  seems  to  have  spoken  very 
kindly  to  him  before  he  died.  Temple  did 
not  wish  him  to  trouble  hiuiself  about  Flora, 
because  he  thought  Valentine's  name  might 
get  mixed  up  unpleasantly  with  hers ;  but  the 
boy  did  not  seem  to  mind  that,  and  would 
attend  to  everything.  I  really  honour  him. 
I  had  no  idea  he  had  such  sense." 

"  Another  ten  years  will,  I  daresay,  make 
a  fine  fellow  of  him,"  said  Frowde. 

"Leonora  and  Mr.  Temple  were  also  at 
the  Cottage,  and  Lord  Arun,  who  was  Frank 
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Forncett's  visitor.  Lord  Arun  was  sfoinsr 
about  from  one  to  the  other  with  his  eye- 
glass and  his  disconnected  sentences.  He 
had  taken  to  Mrs.  Frowde. 

"So  glad  to  meet  your  husband,"  he 
said.  "  Awfully  clever  fellow,  you  know. 
Kead  his  verses.  They're  so  jolly,  don't 
you  see,  don't  bore  a  fellow.  Used  to  keep 
one  of  his  novels  by  ray  bedside,  and  have 
a  look  at  it  when  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Frowde,  "  you  mean  it 
sent  you  to  sleep." 

"  No,  don't  mean  that,  you  know,  but  he 
says  such  clever  things,  and  teaches  a  fellow 
how  to  live,  don't  you  see  ? — I  mean,  you 
know,  he  makes  you  try  to  be  good." 

Mrs.  Frowde  was  delighted  with  this 
praise  of  her  husband ;  she  was  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  anyone  who  loved  or  admired 
Manly  Frowde.  She  decided  that  Lord 
Arun    must    be    a    good    fellow    notwith- 
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standing  his  odd  way  of  expressing  himself. 

Then  Lord  Arun  chatted  with  the  Miss 
Selfes,  and  Claudia  quite  "  brought  him 
out,"  as  she  expressed  it. 

Diana  Selfe,  of  course,  chaffed  Jack  and 
Kate  very  much,  and  pictured  Jack  as  a 
bishop,  and  Kate  as  a  bishopess. 

Mrs.  Frowde  said  that  Jack  must  certain- 
ly be  the  Vicar  of  Copse  Hill. 

"  And  Mr.  Frowde  must  write  my  ser- 
mons," said  Jack,  laughing. 

"But  Frowde  already  sermonizes  to  a 
much  larger  congregation  than  our  little 
church  will  hold,"  said  Frank  Forncett. 

"I  shall  be  friditened  to  hold  the  livins; 
after  such  a  distinguished  predecessor,"  said 
Jack. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  will  not  distinguish 
yourself  in  the  same  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Frowde. 

"  There  seems  no  chance  of  the  living  at 
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present,"  said  Jack.     "  Mr.  Voyd   appears 
to  be  quite  contented  with  his  position." 

Our  friend's  all  separated  in  the  evening, 
and  on  the  following  day  Diana  and  Claudia 
Selfe  left  the  Cottage.  Manly  Frowde  and 
his  wife  and  dosrs  stood  at  the  o;ate  to  see 
them  off,  and  as  they  drove  up  the  road  they 
continually  turned  round  and  saw  Manly 
Frowde  still  watchinsf  them  and  wavins;  his 
handkerchief  As  they  were  just  going  out 
of  sight,  they  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
gave  one  last  look,  and  then  went  on  sadly. 
Was  it  a  presentiment  of  anything  to  come 
that  made  them  stay  for  a  moment  and  fix 
on  their  minds  the  picture  of  the  big,  gentle, 
affectionate  man,  as  he  stood  there  with  his 
wife  and  dogs  by  his  side  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


THE  LAST  ACT. 


lie  not  only  wrote  poetry,  but  he  made  life  a  poem, 
and  rejoiced  if  he  was  ever  able  to  lead  others  to  do 
the  same.  I  should  think  no  man  ever  worked  harder 
in  the  profession  of  literature  than  he  did,  and  yet  he 
never  seemed  bored  by  it,  or  allowed  others  to  share 
the  weariness  and  anxiety  which  he  must  often  have 
suffered.  I  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  this,  because  it 
was  such  a  striking  feature  in  his  character,  springing 
as  it  did  from  that  deep  religion  in  his  soul,  which 
made  him  feel  that  life  was  full  of  God,  and  therefore 
an  un joyous  spirit  was  unworthy  of  true  manliness. 

A  Lady's  Letter. 

"  /"^OMEDY   meaneth    sweet   play  in   a 

^-^     village,"  was  the    first    sentence  of 

this  story.     The  writer  of  that  sentence  of 

course  took  the  literal  meaning  of  Comedy. 
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The  play,  so  far  as  the  characters  in  this 
book  are  concerned,  is  nearly  played  out. 
i  would  that  the  curtain  could  drop  on 
the  scene  in  the  last  chapter,  or  that  it  could 
rise  again  on  even  a  pleasanter  one. 

Nearly  two  years  have  passed,  and  I 
should  like  to  show  Jack  Sebright  as  Vicar 
of  Copse  Hill,  with  his  beautiful  Kate  as  his 
companion  in  his  work. 

I  should  like  to  show  the  village  freed 
from  gossip,  at  least  from  malicious  gossip, 
and  good  feeling  existing  as  of  old,  w^heii 
Mr.  Bonfellow  was  vicar. 

I  should  like  to  show  Manly  Frowde  still 
walking  about  in  his  old  velvet  coat  and 
straw  hat,  with  his  ever-inseparable  com- 
Pinions — his  wife  and  dog.  I  should  like 
to  show  pleasant  meetings  at  his  cottage, 
where  everyone  seemed  free  and  happy. 
But  I  can  show  none  of  these  things. 
Kate   and  Jack  are  happy,    living   in   a 
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pleasant  vicarage  not  very  far  from  Ashton 
Minima — near  enough  to  be  within  a  day's 
drive. 

Leonora  and  Frank  travelled  for  some 
time  after  their  marriage,  and  have  now 
settled  down  in  a  country  house  which  ad- 
joins Lord  Ravensbourne's  estate.  Lord 
Medway  talks  of  his  aunt  with  great  pride. 

Ralph  has  consoled  himself  wdth  Mary, 
and  they  live  in  a  lodge  in  the  grounds.  He 
still  declines  to  acknowledge  that  women 
are  necessary  to  a  man's  existence,  but  Mary 
manages  him  all  the  same. 

Kate  insists  on  calling  her  aunt  mamma 
still,  and  as  Leonora  has  just  had  a  little 
boy,  Kate  declares  she  has  got  a  brother. 

William  Temple  often  visits  his  daughter. 
He  has  given  up  Winterslow,  and  travels 
about  from  place  to  place. 

Lord  Arun  has  not  yet  found  anyone 
whom  he  thinks  as  lovely  as  Kate,  neither 
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lias  he  yet  learnt  to  put  a  sentence  together. 

While  Harry  Branscombe  was  wondering 
which  he  liked  best,  Diana  or  Claudia  Selfe, 
another  friend  of  Manly  Frowde's  took 
Diana  away.  So  the  wonderful  pony  that 
has  done  so  much  ''  shooling  "  with  his  mis- 
tresses, and  the  peerless  dog,  their  constant 
companion,  have  now  found  a  master.  But 
Claudia  declares  that  she  will  not  give  up 
her  claim  to  a  half  share  in  the  beloved  pony 
and  dog;  so,  if  she  marries,  the  question 
will  become  complicated. 

These  people  are  all  happy,  but  in  their 
happiness  there  is  one  shadow.  There  is 
one  thing  they  all  miss  in  their  lives ;  some- 
thing that  makes  them  wish  not  to  visit 
Copse  Hill  again.  The  little  village  may 
still  look  as  beautiful  to  a  stranger  as  it  did 
to  Frank  Forncett  and  Harry  Rivers  on 
that  October  mornincj  when  thev  saw  it 
from  the  top  of  the  hill.     The  furze  and 
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heather  still  bloom  there.  The  burly  land- 
lord still  waddles  about,  or  falls  asleep  on 
the  bench  outside  his  inn.  The  sign  of  the 
Pleiades  still  hangs  out  in  the  road,  inviting 
thirst}^  travellers  to  stop  and  take  what  Lord 
E/avensbourne's  servants  described  as  "beast- 
ly stuff." 

There  is  Miss  Tattleton,  too,  as  buxom  as 
ever,  though  her  face  is  beginning  to  wear  a 
less  pleasing  expression  than  it  did.  She  is 
in  a  pa^rticularly  bad  temper  just  now,  for 
she  has  been  unsuccessful  in  "  making^  a 
deal "  with  a  cattle-dealer  for  her  pigs,  and 
she  wanted  the  money  for  what  she  calls  a 
"  fiend  "  that  is  to  call  on  her.  She  and  the 
cattle-dealer  have  been  standing  by  the  pig- 
stye  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  cold 
wind,  and  she  has  come  in  with  a  face-ache, 
and  without  having  sold  her  pigs  ;  so  the 
next  customer  who  goes  in  is  rather  to  be 
pitied. 

Old   John   still  meanders  across  for  his 
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glass  of  beer.     The  Vicar  passes  by  with  his 
saintly  smile.     "  Old  Uriah,"  as  Miss  Tattle- 
ton   calls    him,   still  occasionally  ''changes 
.  Sundays." 

On  rare  occasions  Mr.  Bonfellow  comes 
over  to  take  the  service,  and  everybody's 
face  brightens  at  the  sight  of  him.  But 
what  Harry  Rivers  called  the  "poetic  spirit" 
of  the  place  has  gone.  The  strong,  gentle 
Manly  Frowde,  whom  everybody  loved,  is 
dead.  He  worked  unceasingly  and  uncom- 
plainingly, but  his  work  was  too  great  a 
strain  upon  him,  and  his  heart  ruptured. 
Afterwards,  when  his  friends  found  how  he 
had  worked,  they  wished  that  they  had 
known  of  it  that  they  might  have  lightened 
his  labour,  but  he  never  allowed  anyone 
about  him  to  feel  that  his  work  was  too 
much  for  him. 

The  pretty  cottage  is  deserted.  The  tall 
handsome  figure  can  no  more  be  seen  wan- 
dering about  or  leaning  over  the  gate,  book 
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in  hand.  The  magic  of  the  place  has  gone. 
Therefore,  though  Copse  Hill  may  still  ap- 
pear beautiful  to  a  stranger,  to  Manly 
Frowde's  friends  it  looks  dull,  and  cold, 
and  grey.  But  they  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  kind,  genial  fellow,  who,  as  one  of 
them  said,  "was  wont  to  greet  them  on  the 
lawn  at  Copse  Hill,  and  make  a  da}^  spent 
there  an  idyll  thereafter  to  be  conspicuous 
amidst  the  prose  of  a  work-a-day  exist- 
ence." 

A  few  words  concerning  one  of  the 
writers  of  this  story.  The  "Village  Comedy" 
was  commenced  at  midnight  as  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  departed, 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  came 
in.  Mortimer  Collins  began  with  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  as  a  motto  to  the  first  chap- 
ter, but  his  coadjutor  did  not  think  it  ap- 
propriate.    It  maj  now  be  of  some  interest: 
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Gone  is  the  irrecoverable  year, 

With  all  its  joy  and  trouble.     January 
Begins,  and  we,  with  courage  gay  and  airy, 

Begin  a  novel.     It  is  pleasant  here  : 

The  midnight  fire  burns  frostily  and  clear ; 
Soul-prompting  Fantasy,  the  frolic  fairy, 
The  poet's  guide  through  regions  of  vagary, 

Shows  the  vague  sea  o'er  which  we  have  to  steer. 

The  Hero  comes  into  our  haunted  room, 

"We  see  the  lovely  Lady's  passionate  grief, 
As  some  foul  scandal  her  fair  bosom  stirs  ; 

The  plausible  Villain  grins  amid  the  gloom  ; 
Then  follow  to  our  infinite  relief 
A  motley  multitude  of  villagers. 

When  the  writers  sat  down  that  midnight 
to  commence  their  story,  they  were  full  of 
hope  and  joy,  of 

"...  courage  gay  and  airy," 

though  it  is  well  known  now  how  Mortimer 
Collins  had  to  struggle  for  existence,  and 
how  much  disappointment  he  suffered. 

One  writer  now  sits  alone,  and  sadl}' 
finishes  the  story. 

THE  END. 
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lineage,  who  left  his  home  in  Normandy  to  enter  the  service  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1804,  and,  havmg  distinguished  himself  in  the  Grand  Arm5^  retired  from  military 
life  in  1833,  and  survived  to  witness  the  war  of  1870,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mune of  1871.  The  personal  career  of  M.  de  Gounoville,  as  we  see  it  in  his  modest 
account  of  himself,  presents  a  number  of  points  of  interest— for  he  was  an  officer 
of  no  ordinary  merit— intelligent,  vigilant,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  these  memoirs  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  great 
age  of  military  wonders  and  revolution  which  passed  before  M.  de  Gonneyille's 
eyes.  The  work  contains  some  interesting  details  on  more  than  one  campaign  of 
the  Grand  Army  which  have  not,  we  believe,  been  disclosed  before ;  and  it  adds  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  struggle  in  Poland  and  Prussia  in  1807,  and  several 
passages  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  brings  us,  also,  within  the  presence  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Empire ;  and 
its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and  very  charac- 
teristic. It  introduces  us  to  the  inner  life  and  real  state  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
lays  bare  the  causes  of  its  strength  and  weakness.  The  work  discloses  a  variety 
of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  We  have  dwelt 
at  length  on  this  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  memorable  age,  and 
can  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers."— JAe  Times. 
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HISTORY   OF    ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTRAXGE,  Author  of  •'  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Harness,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     2l3.     (Just  read//.) 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontaixebleau. 

VixcENNEs.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.  Ivol.Svo.  15s' 
"A  veiy  interesting  volume.'' — Times. 

"A  livelj'^  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  colour.'' — Athenxum. 
"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  works  of  the  time.    It  is  full  of  life 
and  colour.'' — Morning  Post. 

"  A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer." — The  World. 
"An  interesting  and  pleasantly  written  volume." — Vanity  Fair. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.     By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  Svo.    30s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are— The 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort ;  the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  and  Cockburn;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,   Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  F.  Smith;  Count  D'Orsay;  Dr.  Dodd;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt,   Jerdan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley,  Tattersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kembles 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss' 
Foote ;  Mrs.  Nisbet ;  Mesdames  Catalani ,  Grassini,  Rachel,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Lord  Whliam  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  pi'eceding  one.    Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memoi-y, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  second  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  highly-interesting  reminiscences 
of  political,  social,  literary,  sporting,  and  theatrical  life,  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  season.  Pleasant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart  sayings,  witticisms,  and 
repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page." — Court  Journal. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  J.  W.  Bod- 

DAM-WHETHA3I,  Author  of  "Pearls  of  the  Pacific,"  &c.  Svo,  with 
Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably,  and  he  tells  his  readers  a 
very  great  deal  about  what  is  a  terra  iacojnita  to  most  people."— Pa??  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Whetham's  new  volume  contains  the  story  of  his  journey  by  land  and 
river  from  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  to  Carmen  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  This  journey 
is  so  interesting  in  many  ways,  that  Mr.  Whetham's  sprightly  work  may  fairly 
rank  as  one  of  those  rarer  books  of  travel  which  tell  us  something  that  is  really 
new  and  quite  worth  telling.  It  has  enabled  him  to  present  us  with  some  charm- 
ing pictures  of  a  curious  country." — Graphic. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interestmg  travel.  We  have  not  met  anywhere 
a  truer  picture  of  Central  American  scenery  and  surroundings." — Globe. 

MY  YEAR  IN  AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  ]\Irs. 

Guthrie,  Author  of  "  Through  Russia."  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  with 
Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  with  intelligence  and  ability.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  book  that  will  well  repay  perusal." — Daily  N^ews. 

"A  charming  book — clever,  interesting  and  entertaining." — London. 

"  A  book  of  much  pleasant  reading." — Grajihic. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Mrs.  Guthrie  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  visit  to 
the  Fort  of  Belgaum,  in  the  Deccan,  immensely.  Those  who  know  India,  and 
those  who  do  not,  may  read  her  work  with  pleasure  and  Y)VoQ.V'— Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Guthrie's  charming  book  affords  a  truthful  and  agreeable  picture  of  au 
English  lady's  life  in  India."— G/ote. 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS :     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athenaeum. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Mc/rning  Post. 

"The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  desci'iptiona 
veach  a  very  high  level  of  pictm-esque  power." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  new  work,  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  and  admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant 
pen.  The  lives  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  give  ample  scope  to  a 
writer  so  clear  and  vivid  in  his  descriptions,  so  lifelike  in  his  portraiture,  so  de- 
cided in  his  judgment,  and  whose  sparkling  vivacity  of  style  can  be  shaded  off, 
when  necessary,  by  such  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  For  pleasant 
reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes." 
Daily  Telegraph. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Secojid Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  SOs. 
Completing  tlie  Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."— /"osi. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect.'' — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  completed  in  these  volumes  the  two  stories  which  he  has  narrat- 
ed with  so  much  grace  and  vigour.  Better  still,  he  has  cast  the  light  of  truth  upon 
incidents  that  have  not  been  seen  under  that  light  before.  Full  of  romantic  and 
dramatic  sentiment  as  the  story  of  Catharine  is,  we  think  that  the  more  absorbing 
interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Never  has  it  been  told  so 
fully,  so  fairly,  or  so  attractively."— i\'oies  and  Queries. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   A  New  Librart  Edition. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  anew  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  Engl&nd."— Examiner 
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COACHING  ;  "With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  Willi.ui  Pitt  Lexnox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lortl  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  "We  are  indebted  to  the 
authors  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Xor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  <and  English  coaches.  Bianconi"s  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  less 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading."— Pa?Z  ifall  Gazette. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 

1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  ISTavy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  Svo.    21s. 

"  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  impelled  Major  Loftus  to  give  us  these  reminis- 
cences of  'the  old  war,'  which  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on  our  sympathies. 
Every  word  from  an  intelligent  actor  in  these  stirring  scenes  is  now  valuable. 
Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  man3"  distiuguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  William  IV.,  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angouleme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  read."— ^tonctart/. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  froh 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  Svo,  with  Portrait.  21s. 
"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czemy, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Hak'vy.  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Soutag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future  '  and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists.  Sir  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  iladame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Baruett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes."— J.<,'je«ie«7n. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  30s. 
From  the  Tijies:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican—takes an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
•walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the- 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions- 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine-jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passhag  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  five-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Kichard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By   W.  HEPWORTH    DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Completing  the  Work.    Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 
"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the    noblest 
men    and    most   brilliant   women,  besides    others,    commemorated   by   English 
history.     The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  iu 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  nan-ative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  ia 
originality  and  research  as  Mr,  Dixon's." — Standard. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Z^wfY?/  News. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Third  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenieum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winuingness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  And  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  iheliie."— British 
Quarter'Ii/  Review. 

"This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

"These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
•pTolt."—Gravhic. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Cburch,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     SOs. 

"This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the  thought 
vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait-painting  artistic,  and 
the  comments  keen  enough  to  gratify  and  impress  any  student  or  thinker,  whether 
or  ao  he  be  inclined  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  of  the  author.  There  is  not  a 
chapter  that  any  intelligent  reader  is  likely  to  find  uninteresting."— /o/m  Bull. 

L:FE  of  the  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.  30s. 
"  Mr.  Walpole's  work  reflects  credit  not  only  on  his  industry  in  compiling  an 
important  biography  from  authentic  matei-ial,  but  also  on  his  eloquence,  power  of 
in:erpreting  political  change,  and  general  literary  address.  The  biography  will  take 
rank  in  our  literature,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period, 
as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Morning  Post. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

"Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 
heard  much,  and  remembered  well.  Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  fictitious,  no  incident  untrue."— Pos^ 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.     By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   los. 
"  A  charming  book ;  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.    It  may  confidently  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of  Spain." — Post. 

ON  THE  WING ;  A  Southern  Flight.    By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 
"  A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  wovk."— Court  Journal. 
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THROUGH    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM,    BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEA]\I  YACHT   "  YTENE." 

By  W.  J.  C.  MoENS.  R.V.Y.C,  Author  of  "  English  Travellers  and 

Italian  Brigands."     1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"An  agreeably  written  story  of  a  pleasant  tour.'''— Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 

interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.    Mr. 

Moens  gives  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers."— >S/)ort<'rtSr  Gazette. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   0. 

Jeaffreson.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
_"  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.    No  one  ought  to  be 
without  it.    No  point  of  interest  concerning  the  table  or  its  appurtenances  is  left 
untouched.    Eacy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page." — Morning  Post. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DAL:MATIA,  and  MON- 

TENEGRO.     By  R.  H.  R.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 
"  The  author  has  the  knack  of  hitting  off  those  light  sketches  of  picturesque 
life,  which  are  none  the  less  telling  for  being  done  by  a  passing  observer.    The 
really  instructive  part  of  his  book  relates  to  Montenegro,  and  it  has  especial  inter- 
est at  the  present  time." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham.     1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  liliistrations.     15s. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham's  work  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
descriptions  are  vivid,  the  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious,  and  there  it  an 
occasional  dash  of  humour  and  of  pathos  which  stirs  our  sympathies." — Athenaum. 

NOTES    OF    TRAVEL   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  Author  of  "Field  Sports  of  the  North."  1  volume 
demy  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     15s.  bound. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA  ;  With  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 

By  Captain  F.  T.  Townshend,  F.R.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.  1  vol. 
8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,    15s. 

SPAIN  AND   THE    SPANIARDS.      By    Azamat 

Batuk.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but  saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the 
best  advantage.     In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must 
not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  Mvith."— Daily  Mews. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerloy."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 
"'The  Exiles  at  St.  Germaius'  will  be  every  whit  as  popular  as  ' The  Ladye 
Shakerley.'"— ^toHcZfO'd 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

A  woman's  thoughts 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


christian's  mistake. 
a  noble  life. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 
A  BRAVE  LADY. 
STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  WOMAN  S  KINGDOM. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *SAM  SLICK.' 

Each,  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR,  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLxVW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT  FALCONER. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF 
HOWGLEN. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


DORIS  BARUGH.    By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

"  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.     By  Mortimer  and 

Frances  Collixs.    3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  WILL;   and  Other  Tales.     By 

Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Author  of  "  Old  Myclclelton's  Money,"  "  Noru'.s 
Love  Test,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  Decemher.J 

THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER.    By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  December.) 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of  ''  Queenie," 

"  My  Love,  She's  but  a  Lassie,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  powerful  and  interesting  story.  The  cliaracters  are  finished  portraits,  the 
incidents  are  striking,  and,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  variety,  it  equals  the  author's 
former  works."'— C'o^;-;  Journal. 

"A  really  original  novel.  Whether  with  respect  to  plot  or  to  delineation  of 
character  and  scenery,  the  work  is  simply  perfect."— .3/esse«5fer. 

THE   SQUIRE'S   COURTSHIP.     By  Mrs.   Mac- 

KENZiE  Daniel,  Author  of  "One  Golden  Summer,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Throughout  this  work  the  author  displays  her  well-recognised  delicacy  of 
taste,  vivacity  of  fancy,  gift  of  pathos,  and  great  share  of  invention."— ComH  Journal. 

MAUD  LESLIE.     By  Lady   Charles   Thynne, 

Author  of  "  Off  the  Line,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  '  Maud  Leslie '  is  a  readable  book.   The  story  is  pleasantly  told.'"— P.  M.  Gazette. 

"Maud  Leslie's  story  is  so  natural  and  well  told  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please."— 
Morninrj  Post. 

"A  most  interesting  novel;  the  plot  is  original,  the  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  the  style  is  brilliant."— Cou/i 
Journal. 

GLORY.    By  Mrs.  G.  Linn^us  Banks,  Author  of 

"  The  Manchester  Man,"  &c.     3  vols. 

" This  clever  story  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  careful  elaboration  and  for  its 
strength  and  vigour.    It  cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement." — Post. 

"  This  story  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  well  conceived  and  very  ably 
executed." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

ANNETTE.     By  the  Author  of  "St.  Olave's,"  &c, 

2  vols.     21s. 
"  The  author  of '  St.  Olave's '  always  writes  easily  and  pleasantly.    The  descrip- 
tions are  very  lifelike." — Academy. 

ONLY  A  LOVE-STORY.    By  IzA  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  of  "Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  Duffus  Hardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  accordance  with  sound 
rules  of  art." — The  Times. 

"  The  plot  of  this  novel  is  clever  and  well  worked  out  The  author  has  not  only 
a  story  to  tell,  but  tells  it  with  considerable  skill" — John  Bull. 

A  THING  OF  BEAUTY.     By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  "  Her  Plighted  Troth,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  story  is  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  throughout. 
The  plot  is  well  constructed,  and  the  tale  possesses  plenty  of  stirring  incident, 
vividly  portrayed.'— i/o;-«/«y  Post. 
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TWO  TALES  OF  MARRIED  LIFE  :  HARD  TO 

BEAR,  by  Georgiaxa  M.  Craik  ;   and  A  TRUE  MAX,  by  M.  C. 
Stiklixg.     3  vols. 
"  These  stories  are  pleasantly  written,  and  evince  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  con- 
ception and  delineation  of  character,  with  abundant  incident,  and  fresh,  lively- 
dialogue.  "—Po.?^. 

"  '  Hard  to  Bear '  is  told  with  Hiss  Craik"s  wonted  grace  and  tenderness ;  and  the 
tale  of  'A  True  Man '  is  interesting  and  worth  reading."— Grai^/iic. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.      By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt,   Author  of 

"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  present  story  has  a  plot  of  the  kind  that  is  sure  to  interest 
when  worked  oiit  by  an  experienced  and  lively  pen.  The  book  is  full  of  clever 
touches  both  of  thought  and  character."— 5«<i<rc/flr?/  Review. 

"  A  very  delightful  book.  The  story  is  a  decidedly  original  one.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  read  Mrs.  OUphanfs  novels." — Academu. 

WINSTOAYE.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  written  with  grace  and  care."— TAe  Times. 

"A  deeply  interesting  novel.  The  characters  are  exceedingly  well  drawn,  the 
language  is  vigorous." — Court  Journal. 

"  An  interesting  and  wholesome  tale,  gracefully  told.  It  contains  some  excellent 
studies  of  character."— 5co?5?nart. 

DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Tliird  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  novel  has  decided  merits.  Not  a  few  of  his  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  original,  many  of  his  scenes  are  highly  dramatic,  many  of  his  descriptions 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  you  with  a  lively  sense  of 
their  fidelity." — Tlie  Times. 

" Mr.  Dixons  powers  are,  in  many  ways,  such  as  to  lead  the  world  to  expect  a- 
good  novel  from  him,  and  his  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  is  less  than 
excellent  They  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  story  well  put  together 
and  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting  incidents,  and  in  these  expectations  they  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  undoubtedly  original.  The  readers  at- 
tention is  at  once  arrested,  and  his  interest  kept  alive  throughout.'"— J.^Aert£e«nj. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  CURATE.    By  George 

jMac  Donald,  LL.D.     3  vols, 
"Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year."— /o7i/i  Bull. 

WINNIE^S  HISTORY.    By  M.  C.  M.  Sdipsox.    3  v. 

"  A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness." — Mayfair. 
"Written  with  delicacy  and  care." — Academy. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  novel,  marked  by  good  sense,  high  moral  feeling,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  \\ie:'— Court  Journal. 

THE  BURTHEN  OF  REUBEN.     By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLPH,  Author  of  "  Gentianclla,"'  "  Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  story  may  be  heartily  recommended  for  its  cleverness  and  general  tone 
of  culture.     The  plot  is  very  cleverly  handled,  and  every  character  which  tho 
author  lifts  out  of  mere  outline  is  firmly  drawn  and  tellingly  coloured." — Academy. 

ALL  FOR  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith.   3  vols. 

"A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.    The  style  is  easy  and  good."— Pos^ 
"The  reader  is  carried  on  by  the  pleasant,  crisp  style."— Times. 
"A  well  told  story,  of  very  great  interest."'— £'.rar/ji>ier. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  Svo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  hound,  ivith  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

THE   POETY-SIXTH  EDITION  FOB  1877  IS  NOW  EEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family- 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubHshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty ,_  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  IMajesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentaiy  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 

holdmg  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

"Widows  or  Issue. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 

Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Chi'istian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
man-ied  Commoners,  are,  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
bemg  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  lioo\C'— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  sxxhiQci."— Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— -Sianrfard 
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ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POTNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  tound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATUEE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  veiy  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  hunioroua 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  conveni6nt  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pasa 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
•'  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting, 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  he? 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — AthcrnBum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.    "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
yovmg  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Ej:a?nin^r. 

G.  ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  ti-uth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-/"osf, 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novela 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  contmue  the 
subject  of  universal  admirvitio-a."— Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenxum. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortimate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect" — Athenaeum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- . 
ginaUty  about  it  quite  charming. "—^l</t««a;u??i. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

«'  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
hiformation  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTOIT. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  Th^  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— G/ofte. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
or  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BUREI],  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  hook."— Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  x&^mXsXIoh.''— Sunday  Times. 

IG.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— rj?ne5. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEjMAN." 
"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Pos«. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— i'osi. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  *  and 
The  Caxtons.'  "—Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm."— /Z/«^iraiecZ  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— 4iA€n«M?n. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
'took  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  mihox." —Saturday  Revxew. 
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23.  GRAITDMOTHER'S  MOITEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting.  —Athenaeum. 

24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"  A  delightful  \iOO^^'—AthenxuIn.    "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
RS  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.'  —Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hoo^"—AtJmxum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc 
tiwe:'— Athenaeum.    "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told.  —Standard. 

27   LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— rtmM. 
•'  A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  y,ov^' -Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whoi?  iTabounds  with  detaUs  of  unequalled  beauty.  ^Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  haU-mark  of  ge.vdus.''— Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  Tt  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 

History  'ItTa  work  conslicuous  for  taste  andliterary  culture.    It  is  a  very  graceful 

and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 

eJprSseTwifh  an  exquisite  elocution.  °  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like."-r.me.. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

::i  fi^fy  r^eSTd^LrSi^Sem^^^^^^^^ 
in  ever?glller^  of  religious  biography.    There  are  few  lives  that  wiU  be  fuller  of  m- 
Btruction, interest,  and  consolation."— -SraiMJ-cZat/  Re;ciew. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '—Atlienceum. 

32,  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  pri2e."-Poi«. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
»  A  more  charmin"  storv  has  rarely  been  written.    Even  if  tried  bythe  standard    of 
the  irThbfshopTf  fort  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronomice   Cknstian  s 
Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault."— iTjHiei. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D.  | 

"No  accomit  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  lust"— Atliemeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" .  Agnes  •  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  ^^^f ™^^^-,  "^'^^"^ 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  aU  readers.  ^Post. 
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3G.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL" — Times. 
"We  recommend  eveiy  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

38.  ROBERT     FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 
" '  Hober^'-.  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.    It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'The  Woman's   Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenxum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-wi-itten,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well- written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. 


43.  HANNAH. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

♦' A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read."— /SiancZarcL 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work."'— tTntYed  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Eose  in  June  "  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  wo  owe  to  the  industi-y  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  ita 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  Bcenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Thoebe  is  excellently  drawn.'"— TiHiCi. 
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